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Notes. 


NATHANAEL RICHARDS, DRAMATIST. 


NaTHANAEL RicHarps, whose ‘ Tragedy 
of Messallina ’ was printed in,1640, has been 
long identified with a Nathaniel Richards 
who graduated LL.B. from Caius College, 
Cambridge, in 1634. The latter was the 
fifth son of Richard Richards, Rector of 
Kentisbury, Devon ; he was there baptized 
on 31 Jan., 1610/11, and before his admission 
to Caius (28 Feb., 1628/9) had been for four 
years at school at ‘Torrington, Devon. 
Richard Richards died at Kentisbury in 
March, 1632/3, and was succeeded as rector 
by his second son John (instituted 16 April, 
1633), who was already rector of the neigh- 
bouring village of Trentishoe. John was 
apparently only keeping Kentisbury 
“warm ” for his youngest brother (probably 
half-brother) Nathaniel, and in 1637/8 he 
resigned the living, and “ Nathaniel Richards, 
aa LL.B.,” was instituted on the pre- 
sentation of [the eldest brother] William 
Richards of Kentisbury, Esq. That he 


came into residence is shown by the fact 
that his only son Franeis was baptized at 


Kentisbury on 23 July following. Nathaniel 
Richards remained Rector of Kentisbury, 
and, for all we know, continued to reside 
there till his death in December, 1660.* 

Now for the author of ‘ Messallina.’ The 
play was published in 1640 as “‘ by Nathanael 
Richards,” with a portrait, coat of arms, 
and eulogistic verses by friends of the author, 
including some of the actors of his play. 
There can be no doubt of the fact that the 
same man was the author of the collection 
of poems called “The Celestiall Publican, 
by Nathanael Richards, Gent. 
London, F. Kyngston, 1630,” as well as of 
‘Poems Sacred and Satyricall’ (many of 
them reprinted from the former collection), 
1641. 

Our earlier dramatic biographers seem td 
have known nothing about the identity or 
history of this Nathanael Richards. Neither 
Langbaine (1691), nor Oldys in his notes on 
Langbaine, nor Gildon (1698), nor Jacob 
(1723), nor Whincop (1747), has anything 
to say about him. 

D. E. Baker in his ‘Companion to the 
Playhouse,’ 1764, writes :— 

“Of this author I find nothing farther on 
Record than that he lived in the Reign of K. 
Charles I., and about the beginning of the Civil 
War published one dramatic Piece, entitled 
Messalina.’ 

It is in a new edition of this work, called 
‘ Biographia Dramatica : or, A Companion,’ 
&c. (1782), that we first have the author of 
‘Messallina’ identified with the LL.B. of 
Caius. Baker now writes :— 

“Of this author I find nothing farther on 

record than that he was of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where in 1634 he took the degree of LL.B. 
....and about the beginning of the civil war 
published,” &c. 
Some one by this time had noticed the name 
Nathaniel Richards among the “ graduati 
Cantabrigienses,” and had naturally identified 
him with the author of ‘ Messallina.’ 

Is the identification confirmed by the 
internal evidence afforded by ‘ Messallina’ 
and the two collections of poems? I 
think one may say it is not only not con- 
firmed, but refuted. 

In all the three works the author’s Chris- 
tian name is spelt ‘‘ Nathanael ’’—the two 
collections of poems begin with an acrostic 
on the name so spelt. The Caius man’s 
name is spelt in all our records ‘‘ Nathaniel.” 

The volume of 1630 contains poems 


* Many cf the above facts have been derived 
from the records in the Diocesan Registry, 
Exeter. They were supplied to Mr. Sidney Lee 
for his revised edition of the ‘ D.N.B.’ before the 
conclusion given in this paper had been arrived at. 
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written to all appearance some years earlier. 
There are a group of obituary acrostics on 
King James (0b. 27 March, 1625), Lodowick, 
Duke of Richmond (0b. 30 July, 1624), 
James, Marquess of Hamilton (ob. 2 March, 
1624/5), and Arthur, Lord Chichester (0b. 
19 Feb., 1624/5). These poems were surely 
written immediately after the deaths of 
their subjects. The Caius man was then a 
Devonshire schoolboy of thirteen or fourteen. 

Sir Thomas Stanley married as _ his 
second wife Mary Hammond of St. Albans, 
near Dover. Their son Thomas Stanley the 

oet was born in 1625 (‘D.N.B.’). Is the 
ecomsliee schoolboy likely to have written 
the poems printed in the collection of 1630: 
‘ At the marriage of my honour’d friend Sir 
Thomas Stanley with....his wife that now 
is, or the one ‘ Upon S' Thomas Staniey his 
Lady her first beeing with childe’ ? 

In his poem ‘The Jesuite,’ originally 
printed in 1630, the author says :— 

I’ve knowne in Spaine, 
The Traitors death so moan’d, such credit gaine.... 
There Monster Jesuites make a Martyr’d saint, 
and explains his meaning by describing the 
adoration paid to a picture of the English 
Jesuit Garnet in a Spanish church. The 
assage has all the marks of being inspired 
y ocular experience. That the author had 
been in Spain is again made likely by a 
passage in ‘The Divine Dreame’ in the 
poems of 1641 :-— 
me thou[g]Jht I read, and read it ore 
Peccair no majs: that is, sinne no more 
Written in Spanish. 

But could the Caius freshman of 1630 
have been in Spain ? 

The poetical encomia of the author’s 
friends prefixed to ‘ Messallina” make no 
reference to his being a clergyman or an 
LL.B. of Cambridge, though such titles 
would be an unusual adornment to a man 
who had had a successful play on the 
London stage. 

The portrait prefixed to ‘ Messallina’ is 
that of & man rather of forty or fifty than 
of twenty-nine, the age of the Caius man 
in 1640. 

The author’s dedication of his poems of 
1641 to Thomas Soame, Esq., Alderman of 
the City of London, clearly implies that his 
book emanated from London, and not from 
Devonshire: ‘‘ Witness this city’s approba- 
tion,” &c. 

I conclude that there is neither external 
nor internal evidence for the usually accepted 
identification of the author of “ Messallina.’ 

Can we go further than this ? 

We have a useful clue in the coat of arms 


represented on the portrait prefixed to 
* Messallina.’ The arms are Sable, a chevron 
between three fleurs-de-lis argent, a mullet 
for difference (7.c., to signify that the bearer 
of the arms was a third son). These arms 
are stated in Burke’s ‘General Armory’ to 
be those of Richards of ‘“ Rowley” (a 
misprint for Rowling), co. Kent. Hasted 
(‘History of Kent,’ iii, 704) gives much 
information about this family in speaking 
of the hundred of Wingham and parish of 
Goodneston, in which the manor of Rolling 
or Rowling was situated. 

In the College of Arms a short pedigree 
of the family, with a representation of its 
arms as described above, is given in Book 
C. 16, f. 105b. The arms are there sur- 
mounted by a crest: a gryphon’s head 
erased arg., wounded in the neck gules. 

Although Nathanael’s name does not 
occur among the half-dozen names given in 
the pedigree, there can be little doubt that 
he belonged to this family. His writings 
yield one little scrap of confirmatory evi- 
dence. We saw that the second wife of Sir 
Thomas Stanley, in whose connubial life 
the poet had shown so marked an interest, 
was by birth Mary Hammond of St. Albans, 
near Dover. St. Albans was in the parish 
of Nonington, which adjoins Goodneston. 
And the will of Gabriel Richards of Rowling 
(ob. 1672) provides that after certain con- 
tingencies his estate should pass to William 
Hammond, “eldest son of my _ cousin 
William Hammond of St. Albans, Esq.” 
We learn from Hasted that it did so pass, 
and William Hammond sold it in 1696 to 
Sir John Narborough, whose only sister and 
heir Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas D’aeth 
of Knolton, Bt., brought it into the D’aeth 
family. 

I conclude, therefore, that the author of 
‘Messallina’ was a Richards of Rowling, 
Kent, and not a Richards of Kentisbury, 
Devon. More than this one cannot say 
with any certainty; but I suggest that he 
was the third son of Capt. William Richards, 
“periti et exercitati ducis,’ to quote the 
words of the monument erected to him in 
Brabourne Church in accordance with the 
terms of the will of the above-mentioned 
Gabriel Richards, who was his second son. 

Gabriel is said to have been seventy- 
seven at the time of his death in 1672. If 
Nathanael was the next brother, he would 
be born about 1599 or 1600, which would 
agree well with the evidence for the dra- 
matist’s age afforded by the poems. 

G. C. Moore Smita. 


The University, Sheffield. 
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MARGARET OF RICHMOND : INSCRIP- 
TIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


In ‘The Antiquities of St. Peter’s, or, 
the Abbey-Church of Westminster ’ (accord- 
ing to Dean Stanley, by J. Crull), 3rd ed., 
1722, vol. i. p. 99, is the prose epitaph for 
the composition of which Erasmus received 
20s. (p. 101). Following that appears :— 

‘““The Inscription on the adjoining Table is 
as follows : 

ELEGIA. 

In serenissime Principis & Domine, Domine 
Margarete nuper Comitisse de Derby, strenu- 
issimi Regis MHenrici VII. Matris Funebre 
Ministerium per Skeltonida Laureatum Oratorem 
Regium, 16 Die Mensis Augusti, Anno Salutis 
1516. 

Aspirate meis Elegis pia turma Sororum, 
Et Margaretam collacrymate piam,” &c. 
The last two of the twenty-six lines are :— 
Hine statuo certé periture parcere Charte, 

Seu Juvenalis ovet eximius Satyrus. 

I call these two lines the last because they 
are the last in the Elegia proper, and they 
are actually the last of what appears’ in 
Strype’s ‘Stowe’s Survey,’ 1720, Book VI. 


p. 29. 
Crull, however, has at the end :— 
Distichon Execrationis in Fagolidoros. 
Qui lacerat, violatque, rapit presens Epitoma 
Hunc laceretque voret, Cerberus absque mora. 
Hane tecum statuas, Dominam, precor, O sator 


rbis, 

Quo regnas rutilans Rex sine fine manens. 
CALON AGATON CUM ARETA REINPA. 
According to ‘ Josephi Laurentii Amalthea 
Onomastica,’ 1640, ‘‘ Phagolcedori’’ were 
convitia devorantes, et maledicta,” ‘‘Voc. 
Eccl.” (“ convitia’”’ sometimes appears for 
“ convicia”’ ). In ‘ Stemmata Latinitatis,’ by 
Nicholas Salmon, 1796, is ‘‘ phagoloedorus, 
that swallows up insults,” “ Hier.” Thus 
interpreted, the word, whether ‘‘ Fagoli- 
doros”’ or ‘‘ Phagoleedoros,” appears to be 

curiously applied. 

Where and what was “the adjoining 
Table.” erected seven years after Margaret’s 
death ? Very probably the marble monu- 
ment was erected about the same time. 

Concerning the tomb of Henry VII. and 
his Queen Elizabeth, Crull (¢bid., p. 93) 
says :— 

“* On the outside of the brazen Monument were, 
not many years ago, remaining two antient 
Tables in Writing, with many Verses compos’d 
by Mr. Skelton, Orator and Poet-Laureat_ to 
King Henry VII....but these have been taken 
away of late Years.” 

On pp. 95-8 Crull gives the inscriptions 
on the two tables, speaking of one table 


as “formerly adjoining to the Monument,” 
and of the other as “fixed to the same 
Monument,” 7.¢e., of Henry VII. and Eliza- 
beth. 

What is the interpretation of the Latino- 
Greek 

Calon agaton cum areta reinpa ? 

In the ‘ Amalthea Onomastica’ referred to 
above “calon”’ equals “ pulchrum”’ (also 
*bonum” and “lignum”’); “ agathon” 
(not ‘“‘agaton”) equals “bonum”; and 
“areta,” “virtus.” I suggest diffidently 
that ‘“‘reinpa”’ stands for “requiescere in 
pace.” In that case I suppose that the 
meaning would be “It is beautiful and good 
with virtue to rest in peace.” 

This ‘ Amalthea Onomastica’ is a lexicon 
of words “ usurpate, usurpande, e Latinis, 
Latinogrecis, Latinobarbaris, Criticis,” &c. 

PIERPOINT. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 
(Conelusion.) 

(See 10 S. viii. 281, 382, 462; ix. 43, 144, 
302, 423; x. 44, 203, 343, 465; xi. 103, 
223, 363.) 

Dr. John Turton.—In the account I gave 
in my book of Dr. Turton (pp. 111-12), 
the celebrated physician—who as son of 
Dorothy Hickman, the subject of Johnson’s 
early sonnet, and grandson of Gregory 
Hickman of Stourbridge (the half-brother 
of “ Parson” Ford, and whole brother of 
Jane Hickman, who married Johnson’s 
uncle Nathaniel Ford), could claim various 
Johnsonian connexions—I pointed out that 
his best title to fame, now that his purely 
professional successes have ceased to interest 
us much, lies in the fact that he attended 
Goldsmith during his last illness in 1774, 
and that he also attended some of the 
inmates of Johnson’s London house. 

Since then I have found evidence of his 
association with several other persons emi- 
nent in art and letters. Most interesting 
is the fact of his early friendship with 
David Garrick, with which, perhaps, Johnson 
had something to do. In a letter from 
Venice, dated 14 July, 1764, Joseph Baretti 
shows a sympathetic yet practical interest 
in the health of the great actor’s wife 
(‘Private Correspondence of David Garrick,’ 
1831, vol. i. p. 173) :— : 

“As to the soap-plaister, I find Mr. Turton is 
not against it, and Mr. Righellini approved of it 
too. Nay, Turton says, that soap in sciatical 


complaints is set down as a good remedy in an 
English Dispensary.” 
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Writing to his friend Mr. Arden from 
Munich on 15 Sept., 1764, Garrick remarks 
(ibid. vol. i. p. 175) :— 

‘‘ By the greatest good luck Turton was our 
fellow-traveller to this place, and would not stir 
from me till his great care had made me able to 
pursue my journey to Augsburgh, which we 
intend to do to-morrow, when he will turn off 
for Ratisbon and to Vienna.” 

Turton, as yet only a young man of 
twenty-eight, had in 1761 obtained a 
Radcliffe travelling fellowship at University 
College, Oxford, and begun to study medicine 
at Leyden.* A warm tribute is paid him by 
the Rev. Thomas Kennedy, a Catholic 
priest, in a letter to Garrick, dated 
from Munich, 26 Aug., 1766 (cbid., vol. i. 
p. 238) :— 

“‘T have heard nothing from our goéd friend 
wwf Turton, since he left us; I am afraid he will 

ave much ado to bring his bones back to England, 
his constitution being so broke. I am really 
sorry for it, for I love him, and he deserves to 
be beloved as a learned and worthy gentleman ; 
the only fault I find in him is, that he hath too 
much faith in physic, and thereby I am afraid 
he will ruin the remainder of his health by making 
-too much use of it.” 

On 17 Jan., 1767, John Wilkes writes to 
Garrick from Paris, sending his letter by 
Turton, then about to start for England 
(tbid., vol. i. p. 249). The young physician, 
now making very rapid advance in _ his 
profession, is mentioned in a letter of Lord 

ansfield’s to Garrick on 23 March, 1768 
{ibid., vol. i. p. 295) :— 

“JT shall always be extremely glad of the 
pleasure of seeing you: our friend Dr. Turton 
has promised me to prevail upon you to do me 
the favour to dine with me, when you have a 
little leisure.” 

On 19 May, 1768, Lord and Lady Mans- 
field send a formal note to Dr. Turton, 
desiring him to “engage Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick to name some day next week to do 
them the favour to dine with them at 
Kenwood ” (ibid., vol. i. p. 301). 

In August of the same year we find Dr. 
‘Turton attending his patient Lord Edward 
Bentinck; and also acting as temporary 
medical adviser to Sir Charles Whitworth 
during an illness (‘ Mrs. Delany’s Autobio- 
graphy and Correspondence,’ ed. Lady 
Llanover, 1862, vol. iv. pp. 152-3). From 
a letter of Mrs. Delany’s to Viscountess 
Andover on 25 Sept., 1776, it appears that 
“Dr. and Mrs. Turton” had recently been 


* “Tt is wonderful how little good Radcliffe’s 
travelling fellowships have done,’’ said Johnson 
not many months before his death (Hill’s ‘ Bos- 
well,’ vol. iv. p. 293). 


her guests at Bulstrode. ‘Dr. Turton’s 
prescriptions soon abated my fever,”’ remarks 
the same excellent lady in a letter dated 
1 March, 1777 (ibid., vol. v. p. 289); and 
in a letter of 20 June, 1777, received by her 
from the Hon. Mrs. Frances Evelyn Bos- 
cawen, Dr. Turton is also mentioned. On 
10 Jan., 1778, she speaks to a friend of Dr. 
Turton having “renounced” her (ibid., 
vol. v. p. 341); and in her will, made a 
few weeks later, on 22 Feb., she leaves 
him ten guineas to buy a ring (¢bid., vol. vi. 
p- 488). 

The Rev. John Warner, writing to his 
friend George Selwyn on 16 Nov., 1779, 
expresses a hope that he may soon be well 
enough to be moved to London ; and, dis- 
satisfied with his treatment by local doctors, 
says that he “must hear what Turton and 
a surgeon will say to it” (‘George Selwyn 
and his Contemporaries,’ by J. H. Jesse, 
1844, vol. iv. p. 301). 

Mrs. Thrale writes as follows to Dr. 
Johnson on 20 Aug., 1780 (‘ Letters to and 
from the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D..,’ 
by Hester Lynch Piozzi, 1788, vol. ii. 
p- 184) :— 

“That your two Sultanas are sick is very 
uncomfortable for you*; may be Dr. Turton 
may do them good: I never saw Dr. Turton, 
but my heart, like Clarissa’s, naturally leans 
towards a physician.” 

Horace Walpole alludes to Turton in 
several of his letters, the earliest reference 
being on 26 Oct., 1781, in a letter to the 
Countess of Upper Ossory (‘ Walpole’s 
Letters,’ ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, vol. xii. 
p. 70).— 

““T have heard a very indifferent account of 
poor Mr. Morrice from Lady Margaret Compton, 
who says Dr. Turton has a bad opinion of 
him.” 

Writing three days later to Sir Horace 
Mann, he repeats this information rather 
more fully (ibid., vol. xii. p. 76) :— 

‘*T have heard lately a melancholy account of 
poor Mr. Morrice. I do not know that he is 
worse since he went to Bath, but Dr. Turton his 
physician, I am told, has a bad opinion of him. 
Still I do not rely entirely on that opinion.” 

And on 27 Jan., 1782, he writes to the 
Rev. William Cole in reference to his gout 
(¢bid., vol. xii. pp. 150-51) :— 

““ Next to the bootikins, I ascribe much credit 
to a diet-drink of dock-roots, of which Dr. Turton 
asked me for the receipt, as the best he had ever 
seen, and which I will send you if you please.” 


* This refers to the illness of Mrs. Desmoulins 
and Anna Williams, which Johnson had mentioned 
in recent letters to Mrs. Thrale. 
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From Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illustrations of 
the Eighteenth Century’ (vol. v. p. 33) it 
appears that Dr. Turton was in attendance 
on Joseph Gulston, that most extravagant 
of connoisseurs, from February, 1786, until 
the patient’s death on 16 July of that year, 
calling regularly twice a day with Dr. 
Richard Warren. 

Mrs. Delany, writing to Frances Hamilton 
on 3 April, 1787 (‘ Letters from Mrs. Delany 
to Mrs. Frances Hamilton,’ 3rd ed., 1821, 
p. 84), thanks God that “Dr. Turton’s 
skill, as well as my apothecary Mr. Young’s 
attention, answered the wishes of my 
friends.” 

John Philip Kemble, writing to Edmund 
Malone from Dublin on 19 July, 1788 
(Prior’s ‘ Life of Malone,’ p. 147), mentions 
that Thomas Sheridan, father of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, had sailed on the previous 
day “for England, to consult in London 
upon his case (dropsy and jaundice they 
say) with Dr. Turton.” 


Original documents relating to Dr. John- 
son’s kinsfolk.—In concluding this collection 
of notes, for the rather formless and dis- 
connected character of which I must apolo- 
gize, I may add that all the original docu- 
ments in my possession relating to the 
Doctor’s kindred, and used by me in the 
compilation of my book, were, soon after 
its issue, presented by me to the City 
Council of Lichfield for exhibition in the 
Birthplace, as recorded in The Times and 
other newspapers for 13 Dec., 1906. For 
their display and safe-keeping the Johnson 
House Committee provided a glass-topped 
oak case, which occupies one side of the 
small breakfast-room upstairs. Among the 
documents are all the papers relating to 
Michael Johnson’s indictment in 1718 for 
trading as a tanner, including his own 
rough draft for the defence; the state- 
ment for counsel in 1732 dealing with the 
financial affairs of the late ‘“ Parson” 
Ford ; the correspondence between Thomas 
Shepperd and William Priest as to the 
proposed arrest of Andrew Johnson; the 
letter written by the Doctors uncle 
Samuel Ford in 1731; the deed dated 
1707 relating to the fulfilment of certain 
of the marriage articles of Michael Johnson 
and Sarah Ford; and the letter addressed 
to Michael Johnson in 1718 by a 
Walsall tradesman, together with deeds 
and other writings of a more purely 
genealogical interest. 

EYN LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS.—The two fol- 
lowing passages appear to be worth noting, 
even if they are not absolutely certainly 
references to Shakespeare :— 

“And if the Genius of the Land should aske 
thee, who hath beene so farre mis-led, to suffer the: 
effusion of the bloud of his loving and _ loyall 
Subjects ? What would Conscience say, but the 
King ? In the Tragedie of Richard the third, 
Questions being put, who had beene seduced to this: 
and that execrable deed, Conscience or some 
Spirit cry’d Richard.”—‘ A True Discoverie of the 
Kings Majesties Proceedings against the Parlia- 
ment and this Kingdome,’ 1643, p. 6. 

Sweating like butter’d Moors stew’d in their 


grease, 
Blenching each bush like a Justice of Peace, 
Serjeant, or Constable ? 
‘The Hue and Cry after those Rambling Pro- 
tonotaries of the Times....,’ London, 1651, p. 3. 


G. THorn-DRuRY. 


AEROPLANES.—There is an interesting and 
amusing note in ‘ Lusus Alteri Westmonas- 
terienses, ii. 65, too long for quota- 
tion, from which it appears that Mr. G. 
Pocock obtained such a control over an 
aerial team of kites that he could steer with 
precision to any point. The editors men- 
tion that this carriage was still in existence, 
and was seen by Henry A. Palmer of 
Sambourne House, Clifton Park, who 
supplied them with the information. I can 
remember having seen illustrations of the 
machine. JoHN PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


LONGFELLOW’s ‘ VILLAGE BLACKSMITH.’ — 
The Sunday Strand for (?) November, 1906, 
contained a statement to the effect that the 
old smithy at Dunchurch, Warwickshire, 
was the original forge which inspired Long- 
fellow to write his famous poem ‘The 
Village Blacksmith.’ The paragraph in 
question naturally found its way into the 
local papers, and I published a letter cor- 
recting the error in The Rugby Advertiser of 
3 Nov., 1906. I pointed out that the poem 
was inspired by the old smithy and chestnut. 
tree at Cambridge, Massachussetts; that: 
on Longfellow’s seventy-second birthday 
(27 Feb., 1879) the children of Cambridge 
presented him with an arm-chair made from 
the wood of the chestnut tree; and that 
he indited a poem ‘From my Arm Chair’ 
to the children in acknowledgment of the 

ift. 

A map some 12 ft. by 9ft. has been 
placed under the portico of the Pump Room, 
Leamington, showing the interesting and 
remarkable places to be visited within @ 
radius of twenty or thirty miles. Dun- 
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church, which might truthfully have been 
described as the intended rendezvous of the 


Gunpowder Plot conspirators, is incorrectly | 
marked as ‘‘ Origin of Longfellow’s ‘ Village | 


Blacksmith.’ ”” The map is published under 
the auspices of the London Geographical 
Institute. 

As this error seems inclined to flourish, 
I anticipate that the best way to kill it will 
be to pillory it in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Joun T. Pace. 


“YATAGHAN”’: «ITs 
dictionaries give us no assistance with this 
word, except to tell us that it is Turkish. 
This is, of course, perfectly correct. It is 
one of the few pure and uncorrupted Turkish 
terms which every reader knows. Such 
being the case, it is worth while to- inquire 
from what root it is derived. Its termina- 
tion is a not uncommon one, and by a well- 
known rule in Turkish grammar yataghan 
leads us back to a simpler noun, yatag, from 
which it must come. Yataq primarily 
means a bed, which is of little use to us 
here, as a yataghan can hardly mean a 
bedside sword. But another meaning of 
yataq is a place of ambush. I think we may 
conclude that the yataghan was originally 
a hunting knife, so called from the ambush 
where the hunter awaited his prey. 

Jas. Jun. 


Hovses oF Historica INTEREST.—The 
Builder of 22 May contained the following 
reference to Warren Hastings :— 

“Memorial Tablets.—It was reported that a 
suggestion had been made to the Duke of West- 
minster that the residence of Warren Hastings 
at No. 40, Park Lane, situated on the Grosvenor 
estate, should be commemorated by means of 
memorial tablets. His Grace has stated that 
instructions have been given for a tablet to-be 
affixed to No. 40, Park Lane, commemorative of 
the fact.” 


DanieEL Deror’s Wire.—The article in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ says it is supposed, though on 
very slight evidence, that Defoe married a 
daughter of Samuel Annesley, the ejected 
minister of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. Men- 
tioning a statement of about 1705 that his 
father-in-law was a lay elder in a conventicle, 


the article remarks that if Defoe married | 
Annesley’s daughter this must have been | 


the father of a second wile. 

Permit me to mention that amongst the 
allegations for marriage licences issued by 
the Vicar-General (Harleian Society, vol. xxx) 
is the entry, on 28 Dec., 1683, of Daniel Foe, 
of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, London, merchant, 


/ bachelor, about 24, and Mrs. Mary Tuffley, 
of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, London, spinster, 
about 20, with consent of her father ; alleged 
by Charles Lodwick, of St. Michael’s afore- 
'said; at St. Botolph’s aforesaid, St. Law- 
rence, Jewry, or St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
The man, if fully 24, would have been born 
in 1659. This is a year or so earlier than 
Defoe’s birth is generally placed (1660 or 
1661), on the strength of his assertion, in 
1727, that he was then in his sixty-seventh 
year. But Defoe’s passion for truth did 
not amount to a disease. I have looked 
up what I can of the references to him in 
°N. & Q.,’ but I have not been able to see 
Mr. Wright’s ‘ Life,’ which is mentioned in 
some of them. DiEeGo. 


GARUM AND PuNCcH.— 

‘* Desist from poysoning my limbs, I shall send 
you some Garum to rench your Punch, which will 
dissipate your revengeful Thoughts.’’—‘ Chevalier 
Montenack to Mr. H. B. [Hadrian Beverland]. 
Letter from Seignior Perin del Vago to Mr. H. B. 
and his reply.’ 

Adrian Beverland, to whom the letter 
quoted was addressed, was born in Middle- 
burg, Zealand, in 1653, and was a man of 
genius, but prostituted his talents by the 
production of loose and obscene pieces. 
He was at Oxford University in 1672. He 
died insane about 1712 (Cooper’s ‘ Biog. 
Dict.’). 

“Garum”’ was a sauce much prized by 
the ancients, made of small fish preserved 
in pickle or brine. Joun Hess. 


Fanny Murray’s Deatu.—This lady is 
celebrated as the mistress of Beau Nash, 
and as the heroine of Wilkes’s ‘Essay on 
Woman.’ It is usually alleged by modern 
writers that she died in 1770. The error 
has been handed down to us in the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Engraved Portraits’ by Henry 
Bromley, p. 444; and kept alive by John 
Chaloner Smith in ‘ British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits’ p. 731. The following newspaper 
paragraphs should set the matter at rest :— 

“* Yesterday died at their house in Cecil Street 
in the Strand, Mrs. Ross, wife of Mr. Ross, 
/comedian, the late celebrated Miss Fann 
Weekly Courant, Tues., 7 April, 
| 1778. 
| ‘Mrs. Ross (formerly Fanny Murray), though 
from her early starting in public life known for 
a succession of years to all ranks of people, has 
only the age of forty-nine marked on her coffin.” 
'—General Evening Post, Thurs., 9 April—Sat., 

11 April, 1778. 
' See also the Gazetteer, Friday, 10 April, 
|1778. The Town and Country Magazine, 
| however, says that she died on 1 April. 
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Her age and the date of her death are 
important in relation to the vexed con- 
troversy as regards the authorship of the 
‘Essay on Woman.’ 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


First ELEPHANT EXHIBITED IN AMERICA. 
—The Aurora, Philadelphia, 28 July, 1796, 
contains an advertisement of this animal, 
which, it says, 


under his feet:....he has the power of tearing 
up the largest trees, and yet is tractable to those 
who use him well....This Elephant now offered 


for public exhibition is about three years old, 
near six feet high. He is of the largest species, 
growing to the height of sixfeen feet....He was 
purchased in New York for Ten Thousand 
Dollars.” 

Grown persons were charged half a dollar 
and children a quarter to see this great 
sight—exhibited, I may add, while Washing- 
ton was yet living. 

RicHarRD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION. (See ante, p. 387.)—I re- 
member hearing a good story some years 
ago involving the nursery rime mentioned 
by Mr. Lewis Metvitie. It was to the 
effect that in conversation with a friend 
Archbishop Whately said he did not wonder 
at religious persecution being rife, for it was 
instilled into most people in their nurseries. 
To this the friend demurred, saying that in 
his case it had certainly not been so. ‘‘ What 
do you think of this?” the Archbishop 
replied :— 

Goosey, goosey gander, whither shall I wander ? 

Upstairs and downstairs, and in my lady’s 
chamber. 

There I met an old man who would not say his 


prayers ; 
I took him by his left leg and threw him down the 
stairs. 
Joun T. Pace. 


“Toe NAPIER TAVERN,’ HotBorN.—The 
partial destruction of this old tavern by fire 
recalls the time when it was known as 
“The Castle Tavern,” and was celebrated 
for its boxing exhibitions. The renowned 
Tom Belcher kept it for some time, after 
which it passed into the hands of Tom 
Spring, who became the champion of 
England in 1821. On the retirement of 
Tom Cribb, Spring, whose real name was 
Winter, kept it from 1828 till his death 
there in 1851, and “Tom Spring’s Back 


Parlour” was celebrated far and wide 
amongst the boxing community Until the 
recent fire this “‘ parlour ” could be identified 
by the marks in the floor showing where the 
ring-posts were placed. 

Freperick T. HIGBAME. 


Qucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
n order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JOHNSON BICENTENARY CELEBRATION AT 
LicHFIELD.—In connexion with the bicen- 
tenary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Johnson it is 
proposed to hold an exhibition of Johnsonian 
manuscripts, books, portraits, pictures, relics, 
&e., at Lichfield in September next. 

As Mayor of the City, I have been asked 
to appeal to all those who possess mementoes 
of our great citizen to allow them to be 
placed on public view on that occasion. To 
make the exhibition as representative and 
reminiscent as possible it has been resolved 
to allow books, papers, and articles to be 
sent either on loan or sale. 

I venture therefore to ask all lovers of 
Johnson to co-operate in this undertaking, 
and to assist in making the exhibition 
worthy of the name and fame of the great 
man of letters whose memory we desire 
to commemorate. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Town Clerk, Guildhali, Lichfield, by 
whom every information will be given. 

H. M. Morgan, 
Mayor of Lichfield. 


SacRED PLAcE-NAMES_IN ForEIGN LanpDs. 
—Wanted a list of . these, similar to 
Nazareth in Pennsylvania, Jericho and 
Joppa near Edinburgh, &c. When in the 
latter city some years ago I learned that a 
post card was once addressed from it to the 
adjoining Joppa, and only reached its 
destination long afterwards, having tra- 
velled round by its Eastern prototype. 
Please reply direct. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

[Many such names were supplied in the recent 
discussion on Egypt as a place-name ; see 10S. x. 
447; xi. 93, 174.] 


SwepisH PAINTERS IN EncLAND.—During 
the eigh teenth century at least six Swedish 
painters lived and worked for different 
periods in England. The most popular of 
them was Michael Dahl (1656-1743), the 
portrait painter: but besides him may be 


| 
| “‘has just arrived from New York, in this city, 

on his way to Charleston....He possesses the 4 
Adrcitness of the Beaver, the Intelligence of the | 
Ape, and the Fidelity of the Dog. He is the Dae ee i 
largest among quadrupeds; the earth trembles i 
| 
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mentioned the following: Hans Hysing, 
b. 1678, d. 1753; Christian Richter, b. 1676, 
d. 1732; Elias Martin, b. 1739, d. 1818; 
Carl F. von Breda, b. 1759, d. 1818; and 
P. A. Hall, b. 1739, d. 1793. 

On behalf of a correspondent in Stockholm 
who is writing about the works of these 
painters, I should be glad to receive infor- 
mation from any of your readers as to where 
their pictures are to be found, excluding, of 
course, the better-known public galleries. 

EMERY WALKER. 


Squis AND Prpys.—There several 
references in Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ (ed. Wheatley, 
vol. i. p. 35 et seg.) to a law suit between 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Geo.) Downing and 
one Squib. There is no note as to who this 
Squib was, but I have recently seen in some 
old Exchequer receipts the name of “ Law- 
rence Squibb, one of the Four Tellers of the 
Receipt of his Majesty’s Exchequer.” As 
Downing was also one of the Four Tellers, 
may I not be correct in supposing this to be 
the man referred to ? . H. WHITEAR. 

Chiswick. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—The 
following lines were evidently prefixed to 
some book. Who is the author, and where 
are they to be found ? 

Fame’s windie trump blow up this haughty minde 
To doe or wish to doe what here you finde ; 
*Twas nere held error yet in errant knights 
(Which privilege he claimes) to dresse their fights 
In high hyperbolies: for youth’s example 
To make their minds as they grow men, grow 
ample. 

Thus such atchievements are assaid and done 
As passe the common power and sense of man. 
Then let high spirits strive to imitate, 
Not what he did, but what he doth relate. 

F. D. 

Cambridge. 


HANGMEN WHO HAVE BEEN HANGED.— 
Is there any other case on record, besides 
that of John Price, who was hanged at 
Tyburn for murder on 31 May, 1718, of a 
British “ Jack Ketch” being “ hoist” with 
his own cord? Some of them appear to 
have had a narrow escape. William Marvell, 
who succeeded Price as “‘ finisher of the law,” 
was condemned to death in October, 1719, 
and John Thrift, a later executioner, was 
sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation 
for murder on 16 May, 1750 (10 S. viii. 245, 
353). The following paragraph appeared 
in The Morning Post, Friday, 11 April, 1806 : 
“Barlow, the Lancashire hangman, was 
convicted at the last Assizes in that county 
for stealing a gelding.” There is a short 


biography of this Edward Barlow, a Welsh- 


man, commonly called ‘Old Ned” in 
‘Lancaster Castle, its History and Associa- 
tions,’ by J. Hall, pp. 55-6, where we are 
told, ““He was guilty of nearly every vile 
act ; was many times convicted, and twice 
sentenced to transportation for life.” Still, 
like Marvell and Thrift, he appears to have 
escaped serious punishment. Possibly Mr. 
ALFRED Marks and Mr. ALFRED F. ROBBINS, 
whose knowledge of our criminal history is 
so remarkable, will be able to cite other 
instances of the conviction of public execu- 
tioners. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Capr. BETTEsworTH’s STATUE: GoORST 
& Opry. — There is in the church of St. 
Michael Carhayes, Cornwall, a clay model 
for a statue of Capt. Bettesworth, who was 
killed in action off Bergen in 1809. It is a 
well-executed figure, represented standing, 
in uniform, holding in the left hand a flag- 
staff with flag, and supporting the right on 
a light walking-cane ; behind is a composi- 
tion of a rudder, anchor, cannon, &c. 

The model is signed ‘“ Gorst & Odey, 
London, 1812.” Is anything known of these 
artists ? And was the statue ever executed 
in marble? It does not form part of 
Bettesworth’s monument in Howick Church, 
where he was buried, he having married a 
daughter of Earl Grey. 

The presence of the model at Carhayes is 
accounted for by Bettesworth’s father 
having married the heiress of Carhayes. 
His elder brother succeeded to the estate 
and took his mother’s name of Trevanion, 
which is now, I believe, extinct. 

S. G. Hamitron. 

Combe Lodge, Malvern. 


“THe Evits,” any 
one tell me what is the meaning of the 
field-name “The Evils,” which was borne 
by a small grass enclosure in the hamlet of 
Southorpe, near Kirton -in- Lindsey? It 
cannot have anything to do with the bad 
nature of the soil. It was a meadow, and 
one of the finest in the neighbourhood. The 
name fell out of use when what is now the 
Great Central Railway was made, for it was 
cut across it diagonally, and the angles thus 
formed were added to the adjoining pastures. 

I find from Mr. W. C. Waller’s ‘ Essex 
Field-Names,’ part i. p. 16, that there are a 
‘Great and Little Evil” in the parish of 
Moreton, Essex. 

During many years I have made inquiries 
as to the origin of this word, but have dis- 
covered nothing whatever. Is it possible 
that it can bear any relation to the “ Ivery ” 
in Wiltshire mentioned in Mr. A. L. May- 
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HEW’S note (p. 385), from which I learn that 
“the Latin equa. was quite regularly repre- 
sented in Old French by the form ive, so 
Lat. equalem became O.F. ivel” ? It may 
be added that the Southorpe “ Evils” was 
a horse pasture. Epwarp PEAcocK. 


LysteR LEIGH was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Westminster in 
1657. I should be glad to obtain further 
information concerning him. 

G. F. R. B. 


Joun ABBOT was elected a King’s Scholar 
at Westminster School in 1721, aged 14, 
and left in 1723. I should be glad to obtain 
particulars of his career and the date of his 
death. G. F. R. B. 


Worps AND PHRASES IN OLD AMERICAN 
NeEwsparers.—In a somewhat extended 
search, the object of which is to collect 
illustrations of Americanisms, I have en- 
countered a number of words as to which 
I get no light from the ‘N.E.D.’ I therefore 
submit them in alphabetical order, hoping 
that some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may explain 
them. 

Amens (1760).—These are advertised in Boston, 
along with denims, lastings, &c 

Astonish the natives.—This occurs in 1830, but 
must surely be of English origin. I think Dickens 
uses it after the date here given. 

Barlow knife (1819).—Where was it made ? 

Bible-backed (1857)—An editor:in the Far 
West fears that he may become ‘‘ round-shouldered 
and ‘ bible-backed.’”’—Is this word in print 
anywhere else ? 

Bludge Barrels (1799).—These are advertised 
among military stores; also ‘‘ port taugles.”’ 

Blunt cartridge (1799).—Was this the old form 
of “ blank cartridge” N.E.D.,’ 1826) ? 

Brills (1802).—These are spectacles. I think 
there is some historic allusion to Brill in Holland. 

Buffer, buffing (1787, 1799).—A buffer is 
apparently a swaggerer. Can this be connected 
with O.E. (or M.E.) buff, to laugh violently ? 

Caly (1775).—‘*‘ Smooth caly ground.’ This is 
in Romans’s ‘ Florida.’ 

Campus.—The common expression for a college 
playground. Can any one furnish an accurately 
dated instance prior to 1880 ? 

Cradley (1829).—Used of the surface of land where 
a long scythe is not suitable (New England). 

Cuans (1800).—‘* Rolls and cuans”’ go with 
“cambrick ” and linens. 

Dandles (1812).—The hands. Quoted from an 
‘ Old Ballad,’ the existence of which I doubt. 

Devil’s tail (1765).—This was a part of a 
printing-press : what part ? 

Diving hooks (1795).—These appear to have 


been used by pickpockets. Did the term originate | : 
in his left breast, a sad spectacle and a 


in England ? 

Drawbacks (1806).—Some kind of gymnastic 
or juggling trick. 

Drawboys (1771).—Included in advertisements 
with Wiltons, checks, quiltings, &c 


Dukes (1800).—Advertised along with“ sophas,”’ 
chairs, &c. 

Dumb-Betty (1766, 1814).—Apparently a kind 
of dumb waiter. Thomas Jefferson had one. 

Elbow-Room, Mr. (1778).—This was a clergy- 
man (but who was he ?) in favour with George III. 

Fanny Wright (1829-38).—She lectured in 
various places, holding very ‘‘ advanced ”’ views. 
Was she an Englishwoman? She married (?) a 
man named Darusmont. 

Flag silk handkerchief (1827).—Was this simply 
a handkerchief with a flag pattern 

Floreat (1791)—Apparently a coin. What 
was its value ? 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 

[Quotations for “ astonish the natives’’ from 
‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ and Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 
furnished at 9 S. ix. 267. See also 

x. 95. 


J. Wittme.—Is anything known of the 
author of the following quarto volume 
entitled :— 

“‘Sepherah Shelosh. Three letters, sent to some 
dispersed, but well-advised Jews, now resident at 
Liverpool, in Lancashire, proving the true advent 
of their messias, from the annals of sacred scripture, 
and by the science of the stars; without help of 
»rophane_history. In which the Gospel is freed 
ee all Rabbinical aspersion, and Jewish Infamy 
by J. Willme. London: Printed for the author, in 
the year MDCCLVI.” 

I shall be glad of any information. 
IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


SERVINGTON SAVERY AND  THISTLE- 
THWAYTE FamiIties.—Can any one tell me 
the Christian name and the family of Mr. 
Thistlethwayte who married before 1735 
Ann, daughter and coheiress of the Rev. 
Servington Savery, A.M. of Marlborough, 
Wilts, of the Devon family of Savery of 
Totnes and Shilston. Her sisters were Mrs. 
Coker of Bicester House, Oxon., Mrs. 
Andrews, and Mrs. Price of Challow House, 
Berks. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Fretpinc Brotuers.—George Fielding, 
of Euston, Suffolk, created Earl of Desmond, 
had five sons, viz., William, George, Charles, 
Basil, and John. This last was a Canon of 
Salisbury and grandfather to Henry Fielding, 
the novelist. Under date 9 and 10 June, 
and 4 July, 1667, Pepys tells how Basil 
was killed in the street in London by his 
brother, and how he went into the church, 
and saw the boy’s corpse, ‘“‘ with the wound 


broad wound, which makes my hand now 
shake to write of it.” He afterwards went 
to the trial, where the brother was found 
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guilty of murder. Which of the brothers 
was the slayer, and what happened to him ? 
Pepys only names the slain brother. 

8S. H. A. H. 


Arms WaANTED.—I wish to identify the 
following arms, to be seen on a lead drop- 
spout head of a house in Evesham: Three 
bars dancette ermine. The crest is a talbot’s 
head erased, charged with two bars dancette. 
The date is about 1730. A Peter Endman 
was the owner of the house about that time. 
If not his arms whose would they be? I 
have seen Grazebrook’s ‘ Heraldry of Wor- 
cestershire.’ Cuas. Hatt Crovucna. 


INDEPENDENTHANOVERIAN LODGE. 
—Can any reader give me the history of the 
above lodge or tell me where it can be found ? 
Is it still in existence? I have recently 
come into the poessession of the seal of the 
Lodge, round the bone handle of which is the 
following inscription: “The gift of 
Sam! Sand" Hall, Secretary.”” The said 
Samuel Sanderson Hall lived in the Circus, 
Tower Hill, London, and was my great grand- 
father, born 1784, died 1867. He was 
brother of Sir John Hall, K.C.H., and 
second son of the Rev. John Hall of Rotter- 
dam. The arms of the Lodge, according 
to the seal, were a horse courant, on the 
sinister side of the shield a sword and on 
the dexter side a mace. The crest a stag’s 
head cabossed, and the motto “We obey,” 
all within an oval band upon which is the 
following: ‘‘ Royal Independent Hanoverian 
Lodge.” There are no tinctures. 


Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 
48, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Guitp.—Is anything known of 
above “Minister of God’s Word at King- 
Edward in Scotland,” author of ‘ Moses 
Unvailed, 1684? There is no copy of 
“D.N.B.’ in this remote corner. 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 


M. GoapsBy, PuBLisHER.—Is anything 
known of M. Goadby, publisher, who was 
established in Paternoster Row in the year 
1779? I shall be obliged for the titles of 
any of his publications. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


CoveNaNTERS’ Morro.—Can any of your 
readers tell me who originated the motto 
on the Blue Banner of the Scottish Cove- 
nanters ? I think the motto was: ‘ Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant.” Where can full 
particulars be found ? D. P. B. 


textile fabric 
was this, and why sonamed ? At the sale of 
the ‘‘ Household Furniture, Pictures, fine 
old China, &c., of a Gentleman leaving off 
Housekeeping,” were included ‘‘some very 
fine Pieces of Gulix Hollands, India quiltings, 
fine Dutch Table-Linnen and Sheeting.” 
(Daily Advertiser, 23 June, 1742). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakE.. 


Replies. 


THE FARMERS OF AYLESBURY AND 
STRAITS OF MALACCA. 
(10 S. xi. 410, 453.) 

Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER’S question is not 
difficult to answer. 

When Gladstone in January, 1874, sought 
for a renewal of the country’s confidence 
in his Ministry, Disraeli looked around 
him for some definite causes of complaint 
against his political opponents. He found 
one in the allegation that, “by an act 
of folly or of ignorance rarely equalled, 
the present Ministry relinquished a treaty 
which secured us the freedom of the 
Straits of Malacca for our trade with China 
and Japan” (address to Buckinghamshire 
electors, Times, 26 Jan., 1874, p. 8). 

Gladstone took up the challenge on this 
point in his speech at Blackheath on 28 Jan., 
and retorted with more than his usual 
directness of language (Times, 29 Jan., p. 5). 
A letter on the matter then followed from 
Lord Derby (7b., 30 Jan., p. 9). Gladstone 
again adverted to the subject in his speech 
at Woolwich on 31 Jan. (ib., 2 Feb., p. 5). 
and it was on this occasion that he referred 
to the poetic “squib” which, I believe, 
was written by himself. I quote the lines 
he uttered 

The farmers at Aylesbury gathered to dine 
And they ate their prime beef and they drank 
their old wine. 


With the wine there was beer, with the beer tnere 
was bacca. 


The liquors went round, and the banquet was 


crown 
With some thundering news from the Straits of 
Malacca. 

In his speech at New Cross two days 
later Gladstone again brought the matter 
forward, and this time in reply to the letter 
of Lord Derby. It is a matter of history 


that Disraeli was victorious in the fray, and 
that the crime of the Straits of Malacca was 
at Once dismissed from memory. 

A good deal of gossip about Disraeli’s 
electioneering experiences in Buckingham- 
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shire is in John Kersley Fowler’s volumes 
on the county life of Buckinghamshire in 
the second half of the last century. Two other 
sets of verses on the Straits are given in his 
volume, entitled ‘ Recollections of Ol 
Country Life’ (1894), p. 65. I reproduce 
them for the benefit of your readers. 

The first of these, written by Horace 
Lloyd, was sent to Mr. Fowler on 4 March, 
1874. It ran as follows :— 
basse farmer of Aylesbury they sat down to 

ne 
On his excellent cheer and his capital wine ; 
The mirth it ran high, and the fun was no slacker ; 
The laughter went round 
With a loud cheering sound, 
And they ne’er gave a thought to the Straits of 
Malacca. 

Alas for life! Before the month of March 
was out poor Horace Lloyd was dead ! 

The second set was composed by Fowler 
himself, and sent in reply. Its inferiority is 
evident 

Old Hodge drank his beer, and axed, with a sneer. 
‘* Where be these here Straits of Malicker ? 

Dang Gladstone’s sour wine ! 

Gi’e me malt and hop-bine, 
And don’t tax a poor man on his licker!” 


W. P. Courtney. 


THe Treaty or Trsir: Com A. 
MACKENZIE (10 S. viii. 469, 510; ix. 31, 96, 
135, 154, 171, 237; x. 11).—Since writing 
my last reply on this subject, I find in that 
interesting book published this year, ‘ George 
Canning and his Friends,’ by Josceline Bagot 
(vol. ii. note, p. 404), the following :— 

‘—— Sarah Spencer, as she then was, writing 
to her tather from Spencer House on January 2, 
1808, says: ‘Lord Glastonbury (son of Right Hon. 
J. Grenville), is in town, grumbling as usual, but he 
guite approves of the Copenhagen business, and says 
“ord G. L. Gower had got possession (for 20,000/.) of 
(ne original treaty of Tilsit, and that one of the 
secret articles stipulated that the Danish fleet 
should be employed against us, which induced 
Ministers to po such vigorous measures.” 

Lady Sarah Spencer was a daughter of 
the second Earl Spencer, and was the well- 
known Lady Lyttelton, a Lady-in-Waiting 
to Queen Victoria, and acted as governess 
to the Queen’s children. Her letters were 
privately printed. 

I shall be glad to know if there is any 
reference anywhere, except in this private 
letter, to the alleged payment of 20,0001. 
by Lord G. L. Gower,’ by means of which 
he got to know of the secret clause in the 
treaty. The debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the seizure of the Danish fleet, with 
Canning’s defence, was in February, 1808. 


I should like to add, as I am writing on 
this subject, that a letter from Canning’s 
private secretary, Mr. Ross, to the Earl of 
Malmesbury, of 23 July, 1807, conclusively 


d| shows that McKenzie left Memel on 4 July, 


and arrived in London on 23 July, 1807. 
See ‘ Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury,’ 
vol. ii. p. 27. Harry B. PoLanp. 
Inner 


Eart OF WESTMORLAND’S ELOPEMENT 
with Miss Cuitp (10 S. x. 248, 293).—The 
specific question intended by Mr. MABERLY 
Putxies has not, I think, been answered. 

Very possibly the “illustrated journal ” 
which he wanted to hear of is The Lady’s 
Realm of February, 1898 (vol. iii. p. 480), 
in which is ‘‘Gretna Green and Fleet 
Marriages, By Mrs. Stepney Rawson” 
(Maud Rawson), containing inter alia a short 
account of the elopement. 

The following illustrations accompany the 
text :— 

**Gretna Green, 1812.” 

‘Facsimile of the only Fleet marriage certificate 
known. Found by C. Van Noorden, and now in 
the British Museum.” 

“‘The Rev? Mt Keith, D.D.” 

A Fleet Marriage Party. 
time.)” 

Mile from Gretna.” 

“A False Alarm on the Road to Gretna.—Only 
the Mail.” 

“Gretna Green, or the Red-hot Marriage.” 

Mr Robert Elliot.” 

“Joseph Paisley, the celebrated Gretna Green 
Parson. Dec’ January 9, 1811, aged 79.” 

“ John Fane, Earl of Westmoreland.” 

“‘The Marriage-House, Gretna: 1842.” 

The fifth and sixth, representing elope- 
ments on the road, do not appear to refer 
to any particular events. These two, as 
well as the first and seventh, are signed 
Naumann.” RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


(From a print of the 


LEG GROWING AFTER DeatH (10 8. x. 
506; xi. 72).—After giving an account of 
the processions formed by phantoms of 
drowned seamen, who are believed to visit 
churches or chapels on the coast of Brittany, 
Sébillot tells the following story :— 

‘“* Sometimes nothing is seen, but appeals and 
prayers always coming from the same place are 
heard. These are the wrecked, buried in the 
sands of the bay of the T'r¢épassés, who demand a 
handful of consecrated earth. Certain dead do 
not rest quietly till this satisfaction has been 
accorded to them. The hand of a Dutch corsair, 
who was buried on the shore of the island of 
Loscouet, came out of the sand several times, 
till the day on which some spadefuls of earth 
from the cemetery of Saint-Sauveur were thrown 
on his grave.’’—‘ Le Folk-lore de France,’ ii. 138, 


M. P. 


| 
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THE Mystery or Hannan LIGHTFOOT 
(10 S. viii. 321, 402, 483; ix. 24, 122, 264). 
—Through the kindness of Mr. J. G. 
Cupptes of Boston, Mass., I have received a 
delightful little book, called ‘How the 
Coreys went West,’ written by Mrs. Permolia 
Thomson, née Corey of Coronado, Cali- 
fornia, who claims to be the great-great- 
granddaughter of King George III. by 
Hannah Lightfoot. According to Mrs. 
Thompson’s account her grandmother 
Prudence Corey was the daughter of a man 
named Parks, who himself was the son of 
Prince George and the “Fair Quaker.” 
This is what she says on pp. 10-11 of her 
book :— 

**King George the Third, while Prince of Wales» 
with the throne before him, met at Waterloo Place, 
London, a beautiful young quakeress, Hannah 
Lightfoot, and falling desperately in love, he 
determined to win her heart and hand and at once 
marry her, knowing the opposition that would 
naturally follow such a marriage with a plain 
quakeress. He gained his suit and the marriage 
was said to have been duly solemnized accordin 
to the rites and ceremonies of the Church o 
England, and was witnessed by William Pitt and 
Anne Taylor. Their first-born son was denied 
recognition and the family name, and was christened 
by the name Parks, after the beautiful parks 
nearby. When older he was induced to renounce 
all claim to the throne, and was sent to America for 
his home ; and Prudence was his daughter.” 

Prudence Parks married one Alvin Corey 
of Almond, Allegheny County, New York. 

The above version of the story, savouring 
as it does of the Olive Serres legends, is not 
worthy of serious consideration, for it has 
been shown that it is impossible that there 
was a secret marriage between George and 
the Fair Quaker. It is quite possible, 
however, that Prudence Parks had royal 
blood in her veins, and it is not improbable 
that, as in the case of Catherine Augusta 
Ritso (see 10 S. ix. 266), the sins of another 
member of his family have been laid at the 
King’s door. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


KEMPISHAWE”’ (10 S. xi. 329).—As it 
may be of assistance in locating the field in 
question, we quote the parcel from the deed 
(884 Middx. List) :-— 

“ All that theyr tenement curtilage baron stable 
arden and two crofts of land called Buntings and 

empishawe......conteyning by estimation fyue acres 
of lande be it more or lesse set lying and being in 
the parish of Ickenham aforesaid between the lands 
of the seyd Raffe Pexsalle sometime Charletons 
lands on the west partye and the Church of Icken- 
ham on the east partye.” 


Failing an answer from another reader, 
we suggest that Mr. Hircurn-Kemp might 
perhaps usefully consult the Inclosure 


Award and Plan. The Act was passed in 
1780, and probably a copy could be seen at 
the Bishopsgate Institute. It contains no 
mention, however, of field-names. 

W. McB. anv F. Marcnam. 


DvuKE oF WELLINGTON: A STRANGE 
(10 8. xi. 347).—The following, 
which appears in ‘“‘ A Collection of Epitaphs 
....by Silvester Tissington, 1857,” p. 45, 
is probably the one referred to in Digby’s 
‘Compitum.’ 1848-54, and is given as “in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral” :— 

** Erected at the public expense to the memory 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Myers, Bart., 
who gloriously fell in the battle of Albuera, 
May 16th, 1811, aged 27 years. His illustrious 
commander, the Duke of Wellington, bore this 
honourable testimony to his services and abilities 
in a letter to Lady Myers, written from Elvas, 
May 20th, 1811: ‘It will be some satisfaction 
to you to know that your son fell in the action, 
in which, if possible, the British troops surpassed 
all their former deeds; and, at the head of the 
Fusilier Brigade, to which a greater part of the 
final success of the day was to be attributed. 
As an officer he had already been highly dis- 
tinguished, and, if Providence had prolonged 
his life, he promised to become one of the brightest 
ornaments to his profession, and an honour to 
his country.’ 

W. B. H. 


HANGING ALIVE IN Cuarns (10 S. xi. 221, 
303, 404).—The following passages are, 
perhaps, not of much value as evidence of 
the fact, but they seem to show that the 
idea of hanging criminals alive in chains 
was not unfamiliar to writers of the first half 
of the seventeenth century :— 

“Yea, rather than they would have tryed the 
extremity of Famine, they would have gnawne their 
owne flesh, suckt their owne blood, as some Fellons 
have done that have hung in Chaines.” —‘ The 
Arraignment of the Whole Creature, Att the Barre 
of Religion, Reason and Experience,’ London, 1631, 
p. 30. 

A thousand wounds were mains to endure, 
Or mounted on a gybbet, there chain’d sure, 
And live to gorge the Ravens. 
‘Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma’s,’ 
London, 1637, Dial 3. 


G. THOoRN-DRURY. 


The following extract may be of interest. 
It is taken from the letters of Cesar de Saus- 
sure, a French gentleman who travelled in 
England between 1725 and 1736, and wrote 
accounts of his travels to his friends :— 

“After hanging, murderers are, however, 
punished ina particular fashion. They are first hung 
on the common gibbet; their bodies are then 


covered with tallow and fat substances; over this 
is placed a tarred shirt fastened down with iron 
bands, and the bodies are hung with chains to the 
gibbet, which is erected on the spot, or as near as 
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possible to the place, where the crime was committed 
and there it hangs till it falls to dust. This is what 
is called in this country ‘ hanging in chains.’ The 
lower classes do not consider it a great disgrace to 
be simply hanged, but have a great horror of the 
hanging in chains, and the shame of it is terrible to 
the relatives of the condemned.” 

M. de Saussure was intimate with the best 
set in England, and afterwards was secretary 
with Lord Kinnoull at one of the Continental 
embassies. E. 8S. S. 


The following instance is given in ‘ High- 
ways and Byways in Derbyshire,’ by J. B. 
Firth (first edition, 1905), after relating a 
brutal murder of long ago at Old Brampton, 
and the consequent execution at Gibbet 
Moor :— 

“Nor was that evil name given without a 
cause.....The miscreant was sentenced to be 
hanged alive in chains by the cottage door where 
his victim had lived, and there the gibbet was 
set up. He was long in dying—it is said that a 
passing traveller took mercy on him and gave 
him food—and his screams as he swung on his 
gibbet were so piercing that they disturbed the 
peace of the Lord of Chatsworth in his house over 
the hill. Thenceforward, the legend adds, no 
criminal was ever gibbeted alive in Derbyshire.” 

Mr. Firth assigns no date to the occurrence: 

W. B. H. 


CopERNIcUS: ITS Erymonoey (10 8. xi. 
409).—It may interest Mr. Puatr to learn 
that Copernicus has inscribed his name, in 
one of his books, in Greek characters (with 
the acute accent upon the first syllable) : 
BiBAtov NixoAéov tov Kozepvixov. It is 
ane that his Germanized family name 

oppernigk or Koppernick may have be- 
longed, in its origin, to a Slavonic stem, 
kopr or koper being found in all Slavonic 
languages as the name for anise, dill, or 
fennel (c.f. Miklosich’s ‘ Dictionnaire de six 
Langues Slaves,’ Vienna, 1885). But his 
father Niklas Koppernigk, whose ancestors 
came from Silesia, had first lived, as a 
merchant, at Cracow, and afterwards at 
Thorn, where the celebrated son was born in 
1473. To identify the proper name Coper- 
nicus with the Slovenian word Copernik, 
the sorcerer or Zauberer, found by your 
correspondent in Pletersnik’s Slovenian Dic- 
tionary (though without analogy in any 
other Slavonic language), appears to be 
ingenious, but very questionable. Let us 
be content, instead of reducing his fame to 
that of a magician, to perpetuate it with 
that of a great astronomer, according to the 
inscription of his monument at Thorn: 
“Nicolaus Copernicus terre motor, solis 
celique stator.” For a refutation of the 


presumed Polish derivation of his name cf. 


Sybel’s ‘Historische Zeitschrift,’ 1872, an 
essay by L. Prowe, to whom we owe like- 
wise @ complete biography of Copernicus 
in 2 vols. (1883-84) as well as the critical 
edition of Copernicus’s chief work in Latin, 
‘De Revolutionibus Orbium_ Celestium,” 
Thoruni, 1873. H. Kaess. 


Sir THomAs BrownE: ANNE TOWNSHEND 
(10 §S. xi. 410)—From the arms cut on 
Thomas Townshend’s gravestone in S. Peter 
Mancroft Church, Norwich (on a chevron 
three garbs) it would appear that his wife 
was a Cradock. Blomefield in his ‘ History 
of Norfolk,’ s.v. ‘ Horstead,’ x. 443, states 
that his first wife was Bridget, daughter of 
Sir Charles le Gros, of Crostwick, who died 
s.p. 1662, and his second wife was Anne, 
daughter of Nevill Cradock, gent., of Kent. 
Elisabeth Cradock, of St. Michael-at-Plea, 
Norwich, in her will, proved 3 April, 1711, 
desires to be buried “in St. Peter’s Church, 
Norwich, near to y® plaice of Interment of 
y°, Lady Browne, in a decent manner, 
privately, in y® morning, in a leaden coffin.” 

She leaves 1002. to Mr. Nevil Witherly, 
late of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and 100I. 
to his wife and 100/. to his daughter, Mrs. 
Bridget Witherly. She further leaves her 
own picture and that of the Earl of Yar- 
mouth to Robert Doughty, gent., of Norwich 
and the chinaware on her cupboard to Mrs. 
Catherine Doughty, his wife; her silver 
candlesticks to Mrs. Francis Witherly, 
sister to Mr. Nevil Witherly, and her silver 
cup, cover and salver to Mrs. Ann Beastland, 
sister to Mr. Nevil Witherly. 

The Doughtys are mentioned in Thomas 
Townshend’s will. His sister Catherine mar- 
ried Robert Doughty. The inference is 
that Nevil Cradock married a sister of Sir 
Thomas Browne. His sisters were Anne, 
Jane, and Mary. The late Mr. Charles 
Williams, F.R.C.S., of Norwich, who devoted 
much attention to the Browne genealogy, 
in his paper on Sir Thomas Browne’s father’s 
will, printed in the papers of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeological Society, vol. 
xvi, pp. 132-146, states that “of the 
daughters (of Thomas Browne, mercer, of 
London) nothing whatever is known.” 
The above-named daughters were living in 
1613, the date of the will, and he refers to 
his wife as then being enceinte, so there may 
have been another child. 

FRED. JOHNSON. 

8, Theatre Street, Norwich. 


Anne Townshend was the second wife of 
Thomas Townshend, and according to 
Blomefield’s ‘Norfolk’ was a daughter of 
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Nevill Cradock of Kent. The arms on the 

slab in St. Peter Mancroft Church are 

Townshend impaling Cradock. Was _ her 

mother one of Sir Thomas Browne’s sisters ? 

Townshend’s will was dated 1705, but was 

proved in 1709. Gro. W. G. Barnarp. 
Norwich. 


If your correspondent will refer to the 
will of Thomas Browne, mercer, of Cheapside 
(father of Sir Thomas Browne), which was 
“sag in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 

ury, 4 Dec., 1613, he will find that Sir 
Thomas had three sisters, named Anne, 
Jane, and Mary, and also possibly another 
brother or sister born posthumously. One 
of these would probably be the mother of 
Anne Townshend. G. R. BRicgsTocKeE. 

Ryde, Isle of Wight. sf 


RicHarp MEREDITH, DEAN oF WELLS (10 
S. xi. 410).—‘* Westminster ” is evidently a 
blunder for Winchester in the ‘ D.N.B. Index 
and Epitome’; for the original account of 
Meredith’s career says he was admitted 
scholar of Winchester in 1573, and refers to 
Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars.’ 

A. R. BAytey. 


Richard Meredith entered Winchester 
College in 1573 from Bath, aged 14 (Kirby’s 
‘Winchester Scholars,’ p. 145). Memory 
reminds me of an organist of New College 
whose epitaph ran, I think, as follows :— 

Here lies one, blown out of breath, 

Who lived a mery life, and died a Mery death. 
Was this the same ? and do I quote correctly? 
I think he had a memorial in New College 
Cloisters or Ante-chapel. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Richard Meredith (like Benjamin Heydon, 
his immediate predecessor in the deanery 
of Wells) was a Winchester scholar. He is 
entered in the College Register under the 
year 1573 thus :— 

“*Ricardus Merydythe, de Bathe, 13 annorum 
[in festo] Michaelis Archangeli preterito, admissus 
22° Decembris.” 

According to the ‘ Liber Successionis’ he 
was admitted fellow of New College, Oxford, 
on 8 Aug., 1578, and vacated his fellowship, 
with a civilist’s degree (B.C.L.), in 1584. 
From his will, dated 23 July, 1621, and 
proved 15 Feb., 1621/2 (P.C.C., 17 Savile), 
it semes likely that he died a widower and 
childless; for there is a bequest of his 
wife’s marriage ring to a Mrs. Norris, and 
no children are mentioned. The executors 
were Timothy Rivett, S.T.P. (Archdeacon 
of Bath, 1613-38), Thomas Southworth, 
Esq., who was, I believe, Recorder of Wells, 


and Anthony Cavell, gent. John Lippiat 
and his wife, of Bath, were among the 
legatees, none of whom bore the name of 
Meredith, or was described in the will as 
the testator’s relative. I should be glad of 
information about Dean Meredith’s parent- 
age and marriage. H. C. 


Drew-Ponps (10 S. xi. 428).—The vast 
British camps in Wiltshire—for instance, 
those crossed by the road from Wilton to 
Blandford—suggest that a whole people, 
with their flocks and herds, occupied them 
for years. If so, how did they obtain water 
unless by the dew-pond plan ? D. 


I do not remember whether the desired 
information is contained in an article which 
appeared a few years ago in either The 
Antiquary or The Reliquary—I think the 
former—entitled ‘Dew Ponds.’ The defi- 
nition of a dew-pond as given in the ‘ E.D.D.’ 
may be noted ; it is “‘a pond on the downs, 
not fed by any spring, but kept up by mist, 
dew,” &c. Such ponds are said to rarely 
fail, even in the longest drought. 

J. MAcMIcHAEL. 


Recusants’ Marriaces (10 8S. xi. 290, 
373).—Mrs. Corr’s question can only be 
answered by reference to what was the law 
of the land in the reign of Elizabeth. Doubt- 
Jess many irregular marriages took place in 
her reign and in succeeding reigns. But 
the two great risks of marrying otherwise 
than in accordance with the law—the 
personal risk and the property risk—had the 
effect of compelling general, though not 
perhaps universal obedience. The only 
method of marriage recognized by the law 
in those times was that of the Church of 
England. What this was can be seen by 
reference to the Prayer Book of the period, 
and was almost exactly the same as in the 
present day. Any other method was illegal ; 
consequently a marriage attempted in any 
other way was not regarded as a legal 
marriage, even though blessed by a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

The personal risk of evading the law was 
the risk of being reported to the bishop and 
proceeded against in an ecclesiastical court. 
The property risk was only incurred when 
there was property involved. The In- 


quisitio post Mortem was a legally consti- 
tuted inquiry, not only into the state of a 
deceased person’s affairs, but into the right 
of the heir to succeed to the honours and 
estates. If the marriage were irregular, the 
heir was illegitimate, and there was no 
right of succession. 


Some inquiries I made 
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into the history of a Dorsetshire family | Curisom (10 8S. viii. 270, 377, 457; ix. 
whose members were recusants in the 312).—The customs connected with the 
seventeenth century (Somerset and Dorset chrysom cloth have been often misunder- 
Notes and Queries, x. 12, 53) made it plain stood; Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ for instance, 
that the family protected their property is misleading, and some of the replies under 
interests by legal marriages. It is highly this head in ‘N. & Q.’ have contained 
probable that they also sought the blessing erroneous statements. Good summaries are 
of a priest of their own Church. to be found in the ‘N.E.D.’ and in Allen’s 

The E. I. Co. in the seventeenth and ‘ History of Lambeth’ (p. 58, citing divers 
eighteenth centuries forbade their servants | authorities). 
abroad, on pain of dismissal, to marry in| The “chrysom” was a linen cloth, 
Roman Catholic chapels, on the ground that 1 yard long by 14 yards wide (10 S. viii. 
such marriages were not recognized as 377), in which a child was wrapped for 
legal by the English Law (‘The Church in| baptism, and with which its forehead was 


Madras,’ p. 234). In the case of one of 
their servants they obliged him to separate 
from the wife he had thus married until he 
could be legally married by the chaplain of 
the settlement. FRANK PENNY. 


The following extracts from the diary of 
Thomas Dowbiggin, a yeoman of High 
Winder in Roeburndale, were printed in The 
Lancaster Observer of 14 June, 1889, and 
deserve notice as referring to a “ mixed” 
marriage as well as a double one :— 

“Nov. the 29, 1684. — Joan Thornton of 
Harterbeck and I were married at Thurland 
Castle by Mr. Gooden.’’ 

“* December the 15, 1684.—Then I obtained a 
license from Leonard Townson for marrying Joan 
Thornton of Harterbeck.’’ 

** December the 17, 1684.—Then Joan Thornton 
and I were married again by Mr. Thomas Kay 
in Hornby Chapel, he being then rector of 
Melling.’’ 

‘April 15, 1685.—Upon that day I was con- 
verted from the Protestant religion by Mr. Peter 
Gooden and did go unto confession the Sunday 
following, being Easter Sunday.’’ 

J. Bz 


Hoven Famity (10 S. xi. 429).—If 
“Gloucester”? is the county, it may be 
worth stating that there belonged, much 
later in the last century, to a Hough, with 
similar Christian names, Bradley House, 
between Two Bridges and Soudley, near 
Newnham. D. 


BEEzELY (10 S. ix. 269, 338).—In ‘ Eng- 
land’s Gazetteer,’ by Stephen Whatley, 1751, 
vol. iii. is the following: “ Beezley, Hamp- 
shire, 5m. E. of Petersfield.” 

F. K. P. in his query writes “ five miles 
east of Petersfield, Hants—therefore in 
Sussex.” If the T%mes Atlas is correct, the 
border of Sussex is about 8} miles east of 
Petersfield, and Beezley must be, or have 
been, in Hampshire. I cannot find it in J. 
Adams’s ‘Index Villaris,’ 1680. 

RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


covered, after anointment with chrism*—a 
‘compound of oil and balsam, consecrated 
once a year, on Easter Eve, by the bishop, 
‘to whom payments for this unguent were 
rendered called ‘“ chrismals” (and perhaps 
cremage’’).f 

When, a month after the birth, the 
mother repaired to the church, she paid a 
| fee of twopence, and offered also the chrysom 
cloth, unless the child had died in the mean 
time, in which case it was buried in the 
consecrated robe (which it had been allowed 
to wear for the first seven days after its 
christening). The infant dying thus early 
was described as a chrysom or chrysomer. 

In the Morebath accounts I note in 1537 
(p. 32): Rec. of Marke... .for ye occupy- 
eng of ye almys lygth by the deth of hys ij 

_crisimers, j*.” That is to say, for the use, or 
consumption, of the alms-light, at the burial 
of his two chrisomers. The accounts of St. 
Michael, Cornhill (Journ. Archeolog. Assn., 
xxv. 359) yield the item, 1555 (?) “for 
chrysomes, weddings, funerals”; and from 
Shakespeare’s ‘King Henry V.’ (Act. IT. se. iii.) 
I may quote the words of Mrs. Quickly : 
‘* A’ made a finer end and went away an it 
had been any christom child.” Infants are 
often represented on monuments wearing the 
chrysom cloth by way of shroud. 

One such—Elyn, daughter of Sir Edward 
Bray, in 1516, is depicted on page 25 of “A 
Manual of Costume as illustrated by Monu- 
mental Brasses,”’ by Herbert Devitt. = 

Mr. Herbert Macklin in ‘The Brasses of 
England,’ gives a list of “‘ chrysom brasses ”’ 
ranging in date from 1510 to 1636, and 


+ Ch. the term ‘‘chrismatory,” the case con 
| taining flasks of chrism and of oil. 

+ The term ‘‘cremage” occurs in an old Exeter 
| Cathedral MS. printed in Devon Notes and Queries, 
| April, 1907, p. 531. 


| + Iam told that a paper on Chrisom brasses, read 

| by Mr. Miller Christy before the St. Paul’s Ecclesio- 
logical Society in 1907, was to appear in ‘ Memorials 
of Old Essex,’ but I have not seen it. 
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remarks concerning these: ‘‘The robe is 
invariably confined in long swaddling bands 
wound about the body.’ In two or three 
of the earlier cases he mentions a cross upon 
the forehead. I much desire to learn 
whether any of the later ones are also 
marked with a cross. I have understood 
that after the Reformation the oil was 
omitted, and Mr. Harry Pourarp at 10 8. 
viii. 377, states that the use of the chrisom 
garment was discontinued in 1552. 

On the Burgoyne monument in South 
Tawton Church, dated 1651, the whole 
family are portrayed in incised outline, 
those who had already died being distin- 
guished by a skull below them. Among 
these are a child in a cradle, and another 
child in a sheath-like shroud, showing only 
the face, and tied round near to the ends, 
so that these form a sort of tassel at head 
and foot. There are no swathing bands, 
and no cross on the brow, yet I suspect the | 
garb, differentiating this figure from the 


William Goer and Richard Goer (7b., i. 889). 
In the case of the poet and the well-known 
London street this name is always pro- 
nounced as power is, and not as lower, which 
would be more correct. 

Perhaps Gore, and the West of England 
surname Gyer, Guyer, or Gwyer, are but 


various spellings of Guer. A. 8. ELLis. 
Westminster. 


In one compartment of the massive 
screen separating the nave of St. David’s 
Cathedral from the choir may be seen the 
tomb of Bishop Henry Gower (1328-47), 
who did so much for the fabric of the 
cathedral. Murray’s ‘Handbook of the 
Welsh Cathedrals,’ p. 238, says :— 

‘““He was also the founder of a hospital at 
Swansea; and it is probable—as his surname 
seems to indicate—that he was a native of that 
town or of its neighbourhood. Little is recorded 
of him, although he has ‘left, on the whole, 
more extensive traces of his mind at St. David’s 
than any bishop who has occupied the see, 
either before or since’ (Jones and Freeman, p. 


others, to indicate that this child’s age at | 303) 


death was under one month. I should be 
glad of others’ opinions on this point. 
ErxHet LeGa-WEEKEsS. 


GowER, A KENTISH NAME (10 S. xi. 10, 
94).—The personal name of Guer or Goher 
in one case at least was the origin of the 
family name of Gower. Guer, the ancestor 
of the owners of Stitenham in Yorkshire, 
must have been a contemporary of King 
Stephen, for his son ‘ Willielmus _filius 
Gueri”’ witnessed a charter of Eustace fitz 
John, who died 1157 (‘Mon. Angl.,’ ii. 798). 
The “ fitz”? seems to have been dropped in 
the next generation, and the spelling of 
Guer changed to Gower about 1270; but the 
pronunciation of the name has been tra- 
ditionally handed down to the present day 
as ‘Goer.’ The manor of Stitenham has 
come down in the male line to the present 
Duke of Sutherland. This personal name 
was very uncommon, but occurs once in 
Domesday Book: ‘ Gueri [sic] canonicus 
S. Pauli” then held two hides in Twyford 
(Middx., vol. i. fo. 1278). 

As the poet, though a Kentish man, spelt 
his name Gower, he may, for that reason, 
have been of the Yorkshire family, but this 
personal name occurs in Kent, and his arms 
on his monument in Southwark Cathedral 
are quite different from those of the Stiten- 
ham Gowers. Henry II. gave to the nuns 
of the Minster in the Isle of Sheppey land in 
Holt which one Goher had held (‘ Mon. Angl.’ 
i. 153). Richard I. confirmed (1198/9) to 


Woodham Priory in Essex lands given by 


JOHN PickFrorD, M.A. 


Lonpon SuHop Fronts: ‘“ CHAPZUGAR 
CHEESE” (10 xi. 407, 455).—The com- 
moner form is Schabzieger, the German 
name of a special sort of cheese, made from 
the second caseous deposit to which blue 
melilot has been added; the German word 
of unknown origin has been Englished into 
sapsago, a corruption to which the idea 
of sap and sago has probably contributed. 


KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


“LEeacuer” (10 §S. xi. 386).—In that 
invaluable storehouse of British folk-lore, 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ will be 
found some assistance in the understanding 
of this word. A leaguer-lady is a camp-lady, 
and an Aberdeen phrase (also “ ligger ”’) for 
a soldier’s wife, one who follows a camp, @ 
term used in contempt :— 

I maun hae my gown made 
Like ony ligger lady— 
Side an’ wide aboot the tail. 
‘ Reminiscences of Aberdeenshire,’ 
by Wm. Paul, 1881. 

In ‘All’s Well that Ends Well’ (Act IIT. 
se. vi.) one of the young French lords in the 
camp before Florence says: ‘‘ We will bind 
and hoodwink him so that he shall suppose 
no other but that he is carried into the 
leaguer of the adversaries.” The word is 
said to be of Dutch origin. Nares in his 
‘Glossary’ says that a “leaguer” is the 
camp of the assailants in a siege, not a 
camp in general; whence a besieged town 
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was said to be beleaguered. Nathaniel Bailey 
in his ‘ Dictionary ’ (1740) says, s.v. ‘Leaguer,’ 
one concerned in the League or Confederacy 
in France, in the time of He: III. and 
Henry IV. J. Ho~tpen MacMicHaet, 


‘‘ ONE SHOE OFF AND ONE SHOE ON” (105. 
ix. 270; xi. 434).—An apposite story con- 
cerning St. Columba is told in Chambers’s 
Journal for June, p. 371, ‘ Protests 
and Survivals: a Study in Popular Lore’ 
being the name of the article in which it is 
imbedded. 

“ The aapcenee of such a simple act as 
putting on both stockings before either of your 
shoes was easily accounted for. When Columba 
of the Churches one day put on his left shoe 
before his right foot was covered, was he not 
forced to flee for his life for miles along the 
shingle with only one boot on, and his right foot 
cut as with knives, leaving a track of blood 
behind him ? And was not that warning enough 
for all?” 

Stern common sense urges me to remark 
that, as half a loaf is better than no bread, 
it may be worse to walk over shingle bootless 
than to have only one foot exposed to 
injury. St. SwWITHIN. 


A game which we called “ pulls,” about 
sixty years ago was played in this fashion. 
‘Two were chosen as leaders or captains. 
‘These then ‘“ footed it,’’ and the winner had 
first pick in making up the opposing sides, 
picking in turn from those joining in the 
game: girls, if they liked, were admitted. 
When the opposing sides were made up the 
leaders took off the left shoe to enable 
them to hold the ground better. A line 
was marked, and when each side had 
coupled up by clasping the arms round the 
waist, one behind the other, the pull began, 
and the side which pulled the leader clean 
over the mark, won. The right shoe was 
‘kept on to prevent each leader from treading 
on the other’s toes. It is more than fifty 
years since I saw lads at this game. 

There was a romping round sort of pastime 
in which all joined in, sing-songing,— 

Diddle diddle, dumplin’, : 

My son John: 

One shoe off an’ one shoe on, 

Went to bed wi’ his stockin’s on. 
But this had no relation to the pull-over-the- 
mark game. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Epovarp oR EpovartT: SILHOUETTE 
Portraits (10 S. ix. 191; xi. 371).—To the 
two articles given at the latter reference add 
The English Illustrated Magazine for Sept., 
1899. I have all three, and shall be pleased 


to lend them to your correspondent if he is 
unable to see them. The above magazine 
for 1890 (July) contains a reproduction of 
the silhouette of Monsieur Edouart, also the 
silhouettes of Daniel O’Connell, Signor 
Paganini, &c., taken from the ‘ Treatise on 
Silhouette Likenesses,’ by Edouart, men- 
tioned by Mr. Batt, and also referred to 
in the article under consideration. 
Augustin Constance Fidéle Edouart, to 
give him his full name, was born at Dun- 
kerque in 1788, and after finding his way to 
London as a refugee, married, in 1816, 
Emilie Laurence Vital. By this marriage 
he had two sons and two daughters. The 
elder of the two sons, the Rev. Augustin 
Gaspard Edouart, M.A., was incumbent of 
St. Michael’s, Burleigh Street, Strand, and 
Chaplain of the Charing Cross Hospital, 
London, in 1859, and in 1890 was Vicar of 
Leominster. Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 
48, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N, 


St. Davip: “ Tarry-on-a-Stick ” (10 S. 
xi. 327).—Mr. CripLtanp Evans’s communi- 
cation regarding the derivation of the words 
“Taffy” and “toffee? must be received with 
great caution at the least. The two words 
have no connexion. The former is an ordinary 
Welshman’s pronunciation of the word 
David, and is accepted in England as a 
generic term for Welshmen, just as Sandy 
is a generic term for Scotchmen. ‘“ Toffee” 
is most probably connected with the word 
“tough.” ‘‘ Taffy-on-a-stick ”” must not be 
taken to be an international gibe without 
proof. FRANK PENNY. 


Harsours (10 S. xi. 409, 452).—See (1) 
Le Moult’s ‘ Guide to all known Harbours of 
the Globe’ (Hamburg, 1902, 2 vols.); (2) 
Lehnert, Holeczek, and Cicalek’s ‘ Sea-Ports 
of the World-commerce’ (Vienna, 1889-91, 
2 vols.); (3) Laroche’s ‘ Port Maritimes’ 
(Paris, 1893, 2 vols.). H. Kress. 


MarGaret Countess or SALISBURY 
(10 S. xi. 429).—If E. S. S. refers to the 
chapters dealing with the reign of Henry VIII. 
in any good history of England he will find 
considerable information about this 
All works dealing with Cardinal Reginald 
Pole must mention her, and no doubt she 
finds a place in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ A fair account of her career is 


iven on p. 130 of Fisher’s ‘ Companion and 
ey to the History of England’ (Simpkin 
& Marshall, 1832). As the daughter of 
George, Duke of Clarence, the niece of 
Edward IV., the granddaughter of the 
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‘** Kingmaker,” the sister of the unfortunate 
Earl of Warwick, the mother of Cardinal 
Reginald Pole, and as the victim in her 
old age of about the most brutal execution 
on Tower Hill in history, Margaret, Countess 
of Salisbury, occupies a prominent position 
in our English records. RoNnaLp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


See the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
vol. xlvi. where reference is made to Dug- 
dale’s ‘Baronage’; Sandford’s ‘ Genealo- 
gical History’; Hall’s ‘Chronicle’; ‘ Let- 


ters and Papers of Henry VIII.’; ‘Cal. of | (8) 


State Papers, Spanish’; Lords’ ‘ Journal,’ 
i. 107; ‘Correspondance Politique de MM. 
de Castillon et de Marillac.’ 
I am not aware that any life of this lady 
has been written. 
F. E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART. 
31, Albemarle Street, W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The History of the Second Dragoons (Royal Scots 
Greys). By Edward Almack, F.S.A. (Alex- 
ander Moring.) 

THE compilation of histories of celebrated regi- 

ments of the British Army by unofficial biographers 

is on the increase, and we have here an admirable 
description of the rise and progress of the 2nd 

Dragoons, a regiment which, as its motto Be Nulli 

Secundus ”’ indicates, is second to none, in history, 

gallantry and discipline in the field. 

Thomas Dalzell of Binns was born about 1599, 
and seems to have taken part in the Rochelle 
expedition in 1628, as captain in the Earl Morton’s 
regiment. Appointed by the King as General 
Major of Foot, he fought at Worcester on 3 Sept., 
1651, was taken prisoner, and committed to the 
Tower, but eventually escaped to the Continent. 
Nothing daunted, he appeared off the northern 
coast of Scotland, and helped in the rebellion in 
the Highlands, but was compelled to flee to the 
Continent again. On 19 July, 1666, he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in Scotland ; 
and in 1678 he raised the first troops of a new 
regiment of Dragoons, the nucleus of the Royal 
Scots Greys. 

From this period to the present day we have 
a fascinating account of the various wars and 
expeditions in which the regiment has been 
engaged, including Marlborough’s campaigns. 
The Royal Scots Greys were successively engaged 
in the desperate battles of Blenheim, Ramilies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, in which they greatly 
distinguished themselves. They also assisted in 
quelling the rebellion of the Old Pretender. An 
interesting description is given of the famous 
woman soldier ‘‘ Mother Ross,’’ or, as she was 
known in the ranks until her sex was discovered, 
Christian Davies. 

The War of Succession gave the Royal Scots 
Greys further opportunities for distinguishing 
‘themselves, and about 24 June, 1742, the 


regiment reached Dover en route for Flanders. A 
publication called ‘The Champion’ records: 
**On Tuesday General Campbell’s fine regiment 
of Scots Greys arrived in the Borough of South- 
wark on their march to Dover, where they are to 
embark for Flanders. They are fine hardy fellows, 
and want no seasoning, and made an appearance 
agreeable to all but the innkeepers.” It is pro- 
bable that the last sentence refers to billeting, and 
is significant of the dislike with which this 
system of quartering troops has naturally been 
regarded by innkeepers. During this cam- 
paign the regiment took conspicuous part 
in the momentous battles of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
signed on 7 Oct., 1748, and the Greys returned 
ngland. 

In 1793, the French Convention having 
declared war against England and atttacked 
Holland, four troops of the Greys embarked for 
that country, and, after taking part in several more 
or less important engagements, returned to 
England in 1795. On the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba the Greys again took the field, and 
formed part of Wellington’s army at Waterloo. 
Not the least interesting things in connexion with 
this campaign are the various contemporary 
letters from officers engaged in the battle of 
Waterloo. 

From Waterloo we pass to the Crimean cam- 
paign, in which the Greys were again engaged on 
active service. They took part in the charge of 
the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava. An account 
of the battle by a soldier of the regiment makes 
thrilling reading; we quote a passage which 
refers to the famous charge :— 

*T cannot attempt to describe to you the 
scene that ensued—hballs, shells, and rockets 
whizzing about one’s ears. The men on the left 
and right of me were both killed on the spot. 
We hacked our way out of it as well as we could, 
but were obliged to leave the guns. Col. Yorke 
had his leg broken, and all the officers in the front 
rank were wounded. The Heavy Brigade have 
not lost many men ; but, sad to tell, out of about 
six hundred of the Light Brigade that went into 
the field, only four hundred came out; but this 
is nothing to what the enemy suffered.” 


From the Crimea the scene passes to the South 
African campaign, 1899-1902. Those operations 
are, however, too recent to need comment. 

Included in this volume are many interesting 
reproductions of ancient documents, and coloured 
prints of uniforms at different periods, together 
with a list of officers past and present, arranged in 
alphabetical order. We cannot speak too highly 
of the manner in which this ‘ History’ has been 
compiled, edited, and produced. Mr. Almack 
appears to have considered no trouble too great 
in order to produce a volume which would reflect 
credit not only on himself, but also on the regi- 
ment which it concerns. We may, however, 
point out that the author is at fault in his state- 
ment that the Royal Scots Greys do not join the 
rota for foreign service. This was a privilege 
originally shared by several other cavalry regi- 
ments, but now only applies to the three regiments 
of Household Cavalry. The Greys, although 
they have not yet served a period of service 
abroad other than active service, are on the rota, 
and in the ordinary course will take their turn 
with the rest of the Line Cavalry. 
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In The Nineteenth Century Mr. Harold Cox 
criticizes from his own peculiar standpoint ‘The 
Budget of 1909.’ Sir Horace Plunkett, one of the 
most genuine of Irish reformers, writes on ‘ Mr. 
Birrell’s Irish Land Bill.’ Mr. Ernest Rhys has a 
pleasant and well-informed ‘ Tribute to Swinburne,’ 
and Mr. G. G. Greenwood in ‘The Vindicators of 
Shakespeare: a Reply to Sir Edward Sullivan’ 
makes a vigorous rejoinder to the orthodox position 
concerning Shakespeare’s personality and works. 
We welcome ‘Copyright at Home and Abroad’ by 
Mr. W. M. Colles, as discussion of the subject is 
wanted to arouse interest. The present laws are 
wholly inadequate, and in some important details 

uite uncertain. ‘ Personal Recollections of Abdul 

amid II. and his Court’ by Prof. Vambéry are 
sure to attract keen attention. The Professor was 
accorded more liberties than many of the Sultan’s 
Court—a just tribute to his learning. ‘The Future 
of the Public House’ by the director of a brewery, 
Mr. E. Barclay, is a piece of special pleading which 
does not impress us. 


In The Fortnightly Mr. Gosse’s ‘Swinburne : 
Personal Recollections’ supplies the most. brilliant 
article of the month. Mr. Gosse is a delightful 
eng but he carries personal portraiture (backed 

y inferences of his own which do not always 
command our assent) to a point which suggests bad 
taste. Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘French Culture and 
Tudor England,’ and Mr. Clodd’s ‘ Pre-Animistic 
Stages in Religion’ are both interesting contribu- 
tions to subjects much canvassed to-day. Of 
‘British Finances and the Budget’ Mr. Ellis Barker 
sa a one-sided and obviously prejudiced view, 

escending to rumour concerning two members of 
the present Cabinet which seems to us wild and 
worthless. Mr. Sydney Brooks rightly dwells, in 
‘British and American Ambassadors,’ on the admir- 
able representatives of oratory and culture which 
have come to this country from the United States. 
‘The Novelist’s Allegory,’ by Mr. John Galsworthy, 
is a striking plea for the writers ‘‘ who buffet the 
holiday cheek of life” by revealing unpleasant 
truths. A birthday article regarding ‘The Dis- 
ciple of Destiny’ deals with the work of Mr. Hardy, 
our one surviving novelist of acknowledged great- 
ness. Mr. W. 8. Durrant discovers in ‘Jude the 
Obscure’ the finest of the Wessex novels, but does 
not deal very satisfactorily with Mr. Hardy’s affinity 
to Greek thought, possibly because he seems to have 
a somewhat restricted view of Greek drama. Mr. 
'’, W. Rolleston’s ‘ Two Makers of Modern Ireland’ 
is concerned with Swift and Berkeley, and may, we 
suppose, appeal to those who know littie about two 
admirable writers. To us the article appears to 
largely repetition of familiar matter. 


In The Cornhill ‘Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp,’ 
introduced by Mr. Stanley Weyman, is an effective 
article, but we cannot say that we sympathize 
entirely with the tramp’s position as here stated. 
Mr. W. E. Norris has a pleasant story, ‘The Girl 
with One Talent.’ Canon Vaughan, in ‘ A Forgotten 
Botanist of the Seventeenth Century,’ adds another 
to his excellent articles in the byways of natural 
history. Mr. Edmund Candler’s account of ‘ Wild- 
fowl and Parlakimedi’ is a well written record of 
—_ in_ a largely unspoilt corner of India. Mr. 

ustin Philips in ‘Old Sandy’ has a charming 


story of the old type of schoolmaster and the new. 
Mr. Lang is both instructive and entertaining con- 
cerning ‘Anti-Jacobite Conspiracies.’ 


Rise 


of Moulai Abd El Hafid’ by Mr. L. J. Brown will 
interest a good many readers at the present 
juncture. The verse, ‘Sarah Wilson,’ by Mr. 

W. Gibson, is a study of an old woman 
past work which reads well, but would have 
gained, we think, by reduction of its sixteen 
stanzas. 


The National Review has two vivid, posthumous 
papers by Ouida on ‘The Woman Problem—the 
first on the question, ‘Shall Women Vote?’ and 
the other on ‘ Love versus Avarice.’ They are by 
no means so wild as some of her earlier fugitive 
writings. Lord Cranworth has a brief but pointed 
and sensible article on ‘The Decay of the English 
Village.’ ‘‘‘ Society” and Politicians’ is a tirade 
against modern slackness and self-advertisement 
which seems to us amply justified, and well ex- 
pressed, though it misquotes the famous description 
of Catiline. On the other hand, Mr. Montagu 
Wood on ‘The Disabilities of an Oxford Career’ is 
not adequate, and his obvious ae at fine 
writing do not please us. Mr. Charles Whibley on 
‘Copyright’ says what a great many authors and 
friends of literature are thinking. The law, we 

lieve, merely gave forty-two years from 
publication, because the year of its enactment was 
1842! Why English people cannot take the same 
trouble about such matters as their continental 
neighbours we do not understand. Independently 
of party, our rulers ought to revise the copy- 
right law thoroughly. eir continued indiffer- 
ence shows how the country loses by the working 
of the party system, which only promotes party 
measures. 


The Burlington Magazine — with animportant 
article entitled ‘ Unanswered Questions about the 
Norfolk Holbein.’ It brings a severe indictment 
against the Trustees of the National Gallery, and 
says, amongst other things, that “it is an open 
secret......that the unique Fragonard Room from 
Grasse, now among the treasures of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s collection, might have been obtained by 
the National Gallery as a gift.” It is further stated 
to be notorious that ‘‘the administrative system 
at Trafalgar Square, such as it is, works with exces- 
sive and increasing friction.” Another editorial 
announces that the Merton Abbey tapestries which 
Messrs. Morris have brought to a fine pitch of 
perfection are likely to be given up from lack of 
public support. . André Pératé begins some 
interesting ‘ Notes on the Portrait Collection in 
Paris’ of a hundred women which is being well 
attended daily. There are three reproductions 
of pictures in this show. ‘An Art Gallery for 
Johannesburg’ introduces us to fine specimens of 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s work. His ‘Corfe Castle,’ 
which is reproduced, is already regarded by com- 
petent critics as masterly. ‘ Notes on some Portraits 
of Tudor Times’ exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club show that the Club has, as usual, gathered 
much that is choice and interesting. The collection 
includes a possible Holbein, figured in the frontis- 
niece. Works by Jan Steen and Hoppner, now 

ing shown in London, supply three charming 
illustrations of one picture by the former and two 
by the latter. The art notes include reference to 
the Claren-Altar investigations at Cologne, which, 
as last week’s Atheneum shows, have made a 
number of crities look ridiculous. The Salon of the 
Société des Artistes Francais is said to be mediocre 
and appallingly dull. 
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BooksELLErS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBEL1’s Catalogue 172 contains 
books from the library of John Davidson, the 

oct. We note among these the first edition of 

atthew Arnold’s ‘Strayed Reveller,’ 1849, 
21. 15s.; Blake’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1875, 11. 1s., 
with a number of manuscript alterations by David- 
son; Carman and Hovey’s ‘ More Songs from 
Vagabondia,’ with inscription ‘‘ To John David- 
son, Poet: Richard Hovey, Bliss Carman. That 
‘you may not forget wholly our loyal friendship 
and sincere admiration—Dec., 1896,” 11. 1s.; 
and Gerald Massey’s, ‘My Lyrical Life,’ 16s. 
Most of the books contain autographs. There are 
also books from the libraries of Lord Amherst 
and Herbert Spencer, besides a number of works 
on cricket. In the general portion of the cata- 
logue we find Ackermann’s Poetical Magazine, 
24 out of 28 parts, 61. 6s.; the first collected 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, a fine 
«clean copy, 1647, 401.; and first edition of ‘ The 
Wild Goose Chase,’ 1652, 151. 15s. Among Blake 
items are Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 1797, 51. 5s. ; 
‘Swinburne’s ‘ Essay,’ t edition, 1868, 21. 15s. ; 
and Gilchrist’s ‘ Life,’ 1863, 31. 10s. The last is 
‘from the library of W. E. Frost, R.A., and in a 
note on the fly-leaf Frost states that he assisted 
Gilchrist in the compilation, and complains that 
his assistance is not acknowledged. Under 
Browning is ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ complete 
set of the eight parts; Part V. is, as usual, the 
second edition, the others being first, Moxon, 
1841-6, 121. There is an extremely rare book, 
the first edition of Chapman’s ‘ May-Day,’ 1611, 
‘321. Under Coleridge is a complete set of the 
original numbers of The Friend, in boards, uncut 
as issued, enclosed in morocco case by Riviére, 
12l. The first editions of Dickens include ‘ The 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ Tilt, 1839, 
6l. 15s. Under Edward FitzGerald will be found 


his fourth and final version of the ‘ Rubaiyat,’ 
1879, 31. 3s. ; first edition of ‘ Polonius,’ Pickering, 
1852, 31. 3s. ; and the exceedingly rare ‘ Downfall 
and Death of King Cdipus,’ in spotlessly clean 
condition, Guildford, 1880-81, 8/. 8s. (only a few 
copies were privately printed). Under The Germ 
is a set of the four numbers, original issue, bound 
in blue levant, 1850, 281. 10s.; and under Keats 
is Wordsworth’s own copy of ‘ Endymion,’ with 
inscription, 1818, 661. The items under Charles 
Lamb include an uncut copy in the original boards 
of the first edition of ‘ The Adventures of Ulysses,’ 
1808, 381.; ‘The Last Essays of Elia,’ Moxon, 
1833, 207. ; and Edward Moxon’s memoir, ll. 15s. 
dof this brief memoir of 8 pages a few copies only 
were printed for private circulation). Under 
George Meredith is the now rare original 
edition of his poems, with inscription, 1851, 321. ; 
also another copy, wanting half-title, 281. There 
are first editions of the Rossettis, and a good list 
under Shelley. Swinburne’s ‘ Poems and Ballads’ 
nog A Leave Taking’ by J. W. Ebsworth written 
in it. 

Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 143 contains 
a Birthday Book which formerly belonged to 
Toole’s daughter; it contains nearly 300 auto- 
graphs, including those of Matthew Arnold, Bret 
Harte, Adelina Patti, Sims Reeves, Millais, 
Fildes, Frith, Whistler, Tenniel, Parnell, Biggar, 
Davitt, the Bancrofts, Ellen Terry, and many | 
others, 151. 15s. A presentation copy of Carlyle’s | 

Schiller,’ 1825, is 7l. 7s. (one cover and back | 


missing); and a set of early playing cards (circa 
1690), 61. 17s. 6d. There is an extra-illustrated 
copy of Lysons’s ‘ Edmonton and Enfield,’ 1795, 
10l. 10s.; also an _ extra-illustrated copy of 
Caroline Fox’s ‘ Memories,’ 1882, 61. 6s. A set of 
Scott, 100 vols., half-morocco, with _ thistle 
design, 1830-39, is 231. 10s. Under Swinburne 
is a copy of ‘Poems and Ballads,’ first series, 
second issue, with letter from the poet to Hare, 
in which, referring to Landor, he points out 
‘“ how much yet remains to be done in honour of 
his great name.” A copy of Noel Williams’s 
series of monographs on French Court ladies, 
4 vols., 4to, 1901-4, is 11l. 11s. There are works 
on Africa and America. Fine-art works include 
Smith’s ‘ Catalogue Raisonné of Dutch, Flemish, 
and French Painters,’ 1829-42, 151. ; and Landon’s 
‘Annales du Musée,’ 21 vols., morocco, 5l. 58. 
Under Binding are Cicero’s Works, Dove’s finely 
printed edition, 10 vols., morocco, 1819, 31. 12s. 6d. 
and Demosthenes, 10 vols., also Dove’s, 1827, 
31. 12s. 6d. There are items under Cruikshank. 
The illustrated Library Edition of Dickens, 
30 vols., half-calf, is 131. Under Gladstone is 
his ‘Studies on Homer,’ 3 vols., full calf extra, 
a fine copy, 1858, 31. 3s.; and under Keats is 
Moxon’s edition, 1848, of Milnes’s life of the poet, 
2 vols., calf extra, 31. 15s. There are a number 
of works on London. Seebohm’s scarce work on 
Siberia, 2 vols., is 3l. 15s. 

Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue 144 is devoted to 
portraits, being a selection from their stock of 
upwards of 100,000. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
whicn they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “‘ Duplicate.” 


W. J. Wesser Jones.—Forwarded. 


CorRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 453, col. 2, 1. 3, for 
‘“‘heart” read head. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
anc the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 
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GEORGE GREGORY 


Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 


‘WARRANT 5, Argyle Street, BATH. 
THE IMPERIAL BOOK STORE 


consists of some Thirty Rooms 
in which are Arranged and Classified some 
QUARTER OF A MILLION VOLUMES. 
Catalogues pos free of many of the Departments. 
“PUNCH” a Speciality. Sets or Vols. or Numbers. 


BY ROYAL 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


GLASTONBURY. 
The Historic Guide to the ‘‘ English Jerusalem.”’ 
By the Rev. C. L. MARSON, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hambridge. 


With Tinted Front. and 16 Page Plates, and 11 Engravings in Text. 
Crown 8vo (7} by 5in.), art cloth, 114 pp. Price 1s. 6d., postage 3d. 
Also white vellum, cloth gilt, 2s. net, or French morocco, 3s. 6d. net. 


Gregory publ 
whereby the casual visitor can learn some of the romance of one of the 
most i ti ts in Engl 


aq 


ig Spo! 
800 COPIES SOLD IN 10 DAYS. 
Mr GREGORY has been honoured with orders for this Book from 


H.M. Tue Kine, H.M. Queen ALExanpra, H. . Tue Prince oF 
Wares, and H.R.H. Tue Princess or WALES. 


GEORGE GREGORY, 
5, ARGYLE STREET, BATH. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 
Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in 
the Books Wanted Columns. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
* Notes and Queries.’ 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Office: 19, ADAM STREET, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


BACK VOLUMES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
can be obtained on application to 
the Office of the Paper, 
11, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
at the uniform price of 10s. 6d. each. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS WUNE). 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, 


MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 
FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
Send for my post free 
JUNE SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
With SPECIAL ANNUAL CATALOGUE (196 pp.) 


It contains a large variety of Books, embracing 
Works of every description in all branches of Literature. 


EVERY BOOK IS NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
H. J. G L A I S H E R, 
j Remainder Bookseller. 
| 55 & 57, WIGMORE STREET, w. | 


CATALOGUES Nos. 234 and 235 
JUST READY. 


Comprising Topographical Books, 
and Prints of the British Isles, and 
a Numismatic Library Post Free from 


SIMMONS & WATERS, 
BOOK AND PRINT DEALERS, 
10, SPENCER ST., LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Since there is no Guide to Glastonbury which thinks that the PO] 
y 2 nlace is at least as precious as the old rent-roll and th == 7 
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MEMORIALS OF OLD MIDDLESEX. 
Edited by J. TAVENOR-PERRY. Beautifully illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
price 15s. net. 

The Contents are as follows: The County of Middlesex—The Ancient Churches of the County 
—The Rood-Screens—The Battlefields—Holland House—Fulham Palace and the Bishops of London— 
—The Pilgrimage of the Brent—Syon Convent and House—Chiswick Villa—The Parks and Historic 
Houses—The Story of Chelsea—Harrow-on-the-Hill: its Church and School—The Riverside Haunts 
of the Poets and Painters. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD LANCASHIRE. 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. FISHWICK, F.S.A., and the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. F.S.A. 
Beautifully illustrated. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 25s. net. 


“These fascinating volumes, repicturing a vanished past, will long afford keen pleasure.”—Manchester City Press. 
“There is scarcely a chapter or a page the true Lancastrian would willingly spare.”—Rochdale Observer. 


THE REGISTER OF THE PARISH CHURCH OF 


KNODISHALL, SUFFOLK, from 1566 to 1705. 
Transcribed and Edited by ARTHUR T. WINN, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
Royal 8vo, paper covers, price to Subscribers, 6S. net ; post free, 6S. 3d. 


THE RELIQUARY 6 ILLUSTRATED ARCHAZOLOGIST 


The July, 1909, Number will contain the following Articles, &c. : Conjurors : Widdicombe Church ; 
Loom of the Bronze Age ; Ancient Churches of §. Pembroke ; Roman Wilts ; Archzological Notes ; 
Literary Reviews ; Notices of New Publications. Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 
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